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INTRODUCTION 


The  study  of  the  curriculum  in  the  field  of 
adolescent  religious  education  offers  a stirring  challenge 
to  all  those  who  love  youth  and  v?ho  are  sorely  troubled 
by  seeing  them  leave  the  church  in  such  large  numbers 
at  this  particular  age. 

The  various  approaches  to  the  curriculum  in  the 
past  have  almost  all  been  confined  to  the  haphazard;  the 
chronological;  or  the  logical  method.  In  the  light  of  the 
educational  theories  of  the  present  day,  the  psychological 
approach  appears  to  be  the  most  applicable  to  meet  the 
needs  created  by  our  present  situation.  The  very  fact  that 
the  whole  field  of  curriculum  is  open  to  experimentation 
is  only  another  reason  why  this  approach  should  be  given 
every  consideration. 

In  the  writing  of  this  thesis  we  have  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  significant  authorities  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligious education  as  well  as  from  the  field  of  adolescent 
psychology;  and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  to  them. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  face  all 
the  facts  and  then  formulate  certain  psychological  princi- 
ples upon  which  we  may  base  a curriculum  that  will  bring 
more  satisfactory  results  in  the  field  of  adolescent 
religious  education. 
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THE  NEW  APPROACH  TO  ADOLESCENT  CURRICULUM 
What  is  Adolescence? 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  the  worker  in  the 
field  of  young  people’s  activities  is  continually  con- 
fronted with  the  word  "adolescence."  What  do  we  mean  by 
adolescence?  According  to  Professor  Hollingsworth,  "Ado- 
lescence is  that  period  of  life  which  lies  between  child- 
hood and  adulthood.  The  adolescent  is  not  a child,  nor 
yet  is  he  a mature  human  being.  Common  observation  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  transition  years,  when  the  boy  or 
girl  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  a child,  although  not 
yet  full  grown.  This  age  has  been  variously  called,  "the 
awkward  age",  "the  age  of  storm  and  stress,"  "the  silly 
age."  The  girl  is  called  the  "flapper,"  "gawk,"  "back- 
fisch," the  boy  is  designated,  "jackanapes,"  "shaver," 
"stripling,"  "popinjay,"  "mooncalf,"  "greenhorn,"  or  as 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  "jellybean." 

The  terms  describe  the  general  callowness  of  the  period, 
and  the  good  natured  contempt  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
mature . "* 

The  initial  stage  of  adolescence  is  ushered  in 
at  that  period  when  the  individual  is  capable  of  repro- 
ducing offspring.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  there 


* Leta  S.  Hollingsworth,  The  Psychology  of  the  Adolescent,  p.l 
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are  no  sudden  catastrophic  changes,  but  a gradual  merging 
by  imperceptible  degrees  from  childhood  to  adolescence  to 
adulthood . 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  there  is  no  definite 
period  when  childhood  ends,  but  with  the  maturing  of  the 
sex  functions  that  stage  is  reached  that  is  commonly  known 
as  "puberty."  According  to  Brooks:  "People  have  always  had 
some  understanding  of  the  importance  of  adolescence,  and 
some  appreciation  of  its  significance.  Among  primitive  and 

savage  peoples  puberty  rites  were  almost  universal 

Among  some  primitive  peoples  the  boy,  upon  reaching  puberty, 
was  initiated  into  the  tribal  secrets,  laws,  customs,  and 
rites,  and  at  once  or  at  a later  time,  married  and  became 

a full  tribesman The  initiatory  rites  usually  were 

very  impressive,  and  often  lasted  several  months.  A strong 
bond  of  brotherhood  was  formed  and  tribal  unity  furthered. 
Initiation  frequently  involved  difficult  ordeals  or  pain- 
ful mutilations.  Thus  among  certain  Australians  the  novice 
lost  one  or  more  teeth,  even  though  many  blows  were  required 
to  dislodge  them.  Severe  beatings,  confinement  for  weeks 
with  little  food  and  that  the  filthiest  obtainable,  marked 
initiatory  rites  among  certain  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians,  among  whom  pubic  rites  for  girls  also  were  quite 
common  and  often  severe  and  trying.  The  girl  might  be 
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segregated  In  a small  house  for  a month,  six  months,  or 
longer,  not  being  able  to  leave  it  except  after  dark  and 

then  with  her  mother The  initiatory  rites  constituted 

a large  part  of  formal,  primitive,  adolescent  education. 

3y  this  means  were  taught  such  social  virtues  as,  (1) 
obedience  to  the  tribal  chiefs,  (2)  independence  of  mater- 
nal control,  (3)  bravery  in  battle  (4)  observation  of  the 
customs  and  moral  code  of  the  tribe,  and  (5)  liberality 
toward  the  community."* 

Through  these  rites  the  adolescent  boy  became  a 
man,  he  was  supposed  to  part  from  childish  things,  leave 
the  care  of  his  mother  and  the  associations  of  his  sisters 
and  from  henceforth  cast  his  lot  with  the  men  of  the  tribe. 
Israel  also  recognized  this  break  at  adolescence.  Accord- 
ing to  S.3.  Lauiie:  "Up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  boy 
was  not  expected  to  either  know  or  fulfill  the  whole  law. 

He  then  at  the  presumed  age  of  puberty  entered  on  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a full  grown  Israelite."** 

The  custom  is  still  a vital  factor  in  our  own 
age.  It  is  true  that  the  passing  years  have  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  savage  rituals;  but  the  remaining  evidences  are 
so  striking,  that  the  connection  is  still  quite  real.  For 
example,  one  of  our  most  common  customs  among  the  fashion- 
able rich  is  to  present  their  daughter  at  an  expensive 

*F.D.  Brooks,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  pp.l-3. 

**3.S.  Laurie,  Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Christian  Education, 
p.94. 
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"coming  out  party."  Recently  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
$125,000  was  spent  on  such  an  occasion.  At  this  period,  or 
shortly  before,  the  young  lady  commences  to  use  cosmetics; 
have  a .car  of  her  own;  receive  gentleman  callers;  have  her 
own  latch  key,  timepiece,  and  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
freedom.  The  young  man  is  now  called  "Mister,"  he  acquires 
his  first  tuxedo  or  perhaps  long  trousers;  he  begins  to 
smoke  openly;  have  a certain  amount  of  his  own  spending 
money;  his  own  time  piece;  shaves  regularly  and  starts 
calling  on  the  young  ladies.  In  many  of  the  orthodox  re- 
ligions another  ceremony  of  puberty  known  as  "confirmation" 
takes  place,  which  still  has  a public  character  with  us. 

In  the  public  school  and  secondary  schools,  "commencement" 
is  also  looked  upon  as  a public  initiation  into  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life.* 

The  years  between  twelve  and  twenty  are  the  most 
crucial  in  this  period  of  development,  but  due  to  the  in- 
definite character  and  nature  of  adolescent  needs,  this 
period  has  been  extended  to  include  the  ages  of  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  by  many  authorities.  Certain  divisions  are 
accepted  as  the  basis  for  the  needs  of  developing  adoles- 
cents, and  have  been  classified  into  three  groups  according 
to  the  following  age  limitations:  Early  adolescence,  ages 
twelve  to  fourteen;  middle  adolescence,  fifteen  to  seventeen; 


* L.M.  Hollingsworth,  op.  cit.  pp.  30-35. 
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later  adolescence,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five.  Included  within  this  grouping  we  have  the  chrono- 
logical age;  mental  age;  anatomical  age;  physiological 
age;  psychological  age,  and  other  different  classifications 
but  for  our  dissertation  we  will  follow  the  three  divisions 
already  named  that  bear  the  sanction  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education. 

Psychological  Characteristics  of  Adolescence 

"The  term  'adolescence’  means  'growing'  or  'ma- 
turing' and  close  study  and  observation  show  that  there 
are  three  more  or  less  clearly  marked  stages  of  growth 
within  this  ten  or  twelve  year  period.  The  first  stage 
covers  the  years  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  organic  or  physical  period  of  early  ado- 
lescence. During  the  period  of  childhood  nature  has  been 
at  work  building  the  body  of  the  boy  or  girl.  Within  this 
period  of  adolescence  there  begins  another  ten  or  twelve 
year  process,  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
which,  the  body  of  the  child  gradually  takes  on  the  form 
of  maturity.  The  second  stage  covers  the  years  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the  emotional 
period  of  middle  adolescence.  During  these  years,  the 
feelings  deepen;  the  emotions  become  sentiments;  the  af- 
fections are  more  lasting;  and  life's  purposes  are  becoming 
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more  unified.  The  third  stage  covers  the  years  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  and  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  intellectual  period  or  later  adoles- 
cence. During  these  years  the  reason  and  will  centers  of 
the  brain  mature  rapidly,  giving  the  power  for  independent 
thought  and  balance  to  the  emotional  instability  of  the 
middle  teens."* 

Of  course,  as  Professor  Athem  indicates,  "All 
these  changes  are  going  on  at  once,  but  ohysical  changes 
are  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  first  period; 
emotional  development  characterizes  the  second  period; 
and  intellectual  reconstruction  is  the  distinguishing 
element  in  the  third  period."**  E.  Leigh  Mudge  has  a 
similar  classification;  he  says,  "Adolescence  like  ancient 
G-aul,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Early  adolescence  is 
the  period  of  strong  but  vague  new  impulses,  bewilderingly 
mingled  with  the  characteristics  of  childhood,  and 
covers  approximately  the  years  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

"Middle  adolescence  is  the  period  of  the  develop 
ment  and  organization  of  these  impulses,  with  correspond- 
ing rapid  variation  from  the  childhood  traits,  extending 
from  about  fifteen  to  seventeen.  Later  adolescence,  from 
about  eighteen  to  adult  life,  is  the  period  of  adjustment 
and  harmonization  of  the  adolescent  impulses  leading 

*C.P.  Maus,  Youth  and  the  Church,  p.  23. 

**  See  above  citation. 
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naturally  to  the  relatively  fixed  disposition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  adult.  These  three  periods  have  been  called 
the  ferment  stage,  the  crisis  stage,  and  the  reconstruction 

stage . "* 

Although  there  is  a continuous  development  run- 
ning through  the  individual  from  childhood  to  adulthood, 
yet  each  division  has  characteristics  that  are  peculiar  to 
every  one  of  these  periods.  Upon  this  basis  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  construct  our  curriculum. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Gurriculum 

What  do  we  mean  by  curriculum?  The  word  is  fre- 
quently foreign  to  many  religious  workers  outside  educa- 
tional circles.  Even  in  the  midst  of  its  friends,  the 

word  is  undergoing  rapid  change  of  meaning.  Following  the 
old  method  of  education,  Kilpatrick  says:  "Childhood  is, 

in  itself  and  apart  from  adult  activities  a waste  period. 
Education  as  a preparation  for  adult  life  is  thus  a good 
way  of  utilizing  this  otherwise  wasted  period.  To  do  this 
we  (a)  study  adult  life  and  see  what  it  needs.  After 

laying  aside  the  things  that  will  be  learned  without  our 

consideration  we  take  the  remainder  and  organize  them  into 
an  order  suitable  for  learning.  This  is  the  curriculum. 


*E.L.  Mudge , Psychology  of  Later  Adolescence , p.  8 
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(b)  We  divide  this  curriculum  into  suitable  portions  of 
subject  matter  (lessons)  and  assign  these  (under  a penalty) 
for  learning.  This  with  the  testing  named  below,  consti- 
tutes teaching,  (c)  The  child  undertakes  to  avoid  the 
penalty  by  getting  to  the  place  where  he  can  show  that  he 
has  learned.  The  effort  to  get  to  this  desired  place  is 
'study*  and  the  typical  way  is  to  memorize  a printed  page, 
(d)  When  the  child  can  avoid  the  penalty  by  answering  our 
tests,  chiefly  'reciting'  what  he  has  memorized,  we  count 
that  he  has  learned,  (e)  If  we  carry  the  matter  far  enough, 
we  hope  that  the  child  will  keep  what  he  has  thus  'learned' 
in  the  'storehouse  of  his  memory'  till  the  day  of  need 
arises,  and  that  he  will  then  look  within,  choose  what  he 
needs  and  apply  it."* 

This  sounds  almost  unbelievable,  but  a little 
reflection  convinces  one  that  Professor  Kilpatrick  has 
not  overstated  the  case. 

Mr.  H.T.  Stock  also  writes:  "The  curriculum  has 
commonly  been  thought  of  as  'something  studied  in  the  Sun- 
day School,'  the  collection  of  courses  or  materials  to  be 
covered  during  a certain  period  of  time."**  Somehow  we 
have  been  loath  to  depart  from  the  idea  that  education  is 
something  the  teacher  does  to  the  pupil  and  the  curriculum 
the  tool  the  teacher  uses  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 


*W . H . Kilpatrick,  Foundations  of  Method,  p.  283 

**H.T.  Stock,  Church  Work  with  Young  People,  p.  35 
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Today  our  ideas  of  curriculum  are  undergoing 
rapid  change.  According  to  some  of  our  leading  authorities, 
"the  curriculum  is  the  educational  program.  It  is  the 
program  of  activities,  arranged  with  a view  to  achieving 
the  educational  goal.  It  is  determined,  therefore,  by  the 
conception  of  education . "* 

Professor  Bower  believes  that  "the  view  of 
the  curriculum  that  is  taking  form  in  the  current  theory 
and  practice  of  education  is  that  of  the  curriculum  as 
enriched  and  controlled  experience."**  To  which  Dr. 

Vieth  adds:  "In  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  learner  which  through  guidance  and  en- 
richment is  utilized  to  promote  such  growth  constitutes 
the  curriculum.  In  the  accompanying  figure,  let  A repre- 
sent the  pupil  with  his  present  powers,  experience  and 
capacity  to  learn,  let  3 represent  the  objectives,  then 
the  line  Joining  A and  B will  be  the  curriculum.  It  is 
the  road  which  the  pupil  must  travel  in  going  from  where 
he  now  is  to  the  place  which  represents  the  goal  of  edu- 
cation . "*** 

This  is  a far  cry  indeed,  from  the  method  which 
was  imposed  upon  the  pupil  in  the  past  generations.  We 
are  gradually  passing  from  the  stage  where  we  tried  to 

*T.Gr.  Soares,  Religious  Education,  p.  50 

**W.C.  Bower,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p.  35 

***P.H.  Vieth,  Teaching  For  Christian  Living,  p.  18 
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force  up  the  pupil  the  experience  of  the  adult  and  in 
its  stead  we  have  begun  to  explore  tne  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual pupil. 

"In  the  last  analysis"  says  Moss,  "the  behavior 
of  any  individual  is  the  inevitable  result  of  certain 
forces  which  act  on  him."*If  this  be  true,  it  is  our  task 
carefully  to  analyze  these  various  forces  and  then  so  con- 
struct our  curriculum  that  it  will  meet  these  peculiar 
needs . 

Psychologically  speaking,  just  what  do  we  ex- 
pect our  curriculum  to  do?  Do  we  not  want  to  build  up 
within  our  pupils  certain  attitudes,  habits  and  ideals? 

Will  we  not  try  the,  to  inculcate  into  the  lives  of  our 
pupils  these  factors,  through  worship,  instruction,  and 
expression?  We  believe  today  with  Betts  when  he  says: 

"Life  is  a great  unbreakable  unity.  Thought,  feeling  and 
action  belong  together,  and  to  leave  out  one  destroys  the 
quality  and  significance  of  all.  Religious  growth  and 
development  involve  the  same  mental  processes  that  are 
used  in  the  other  affairs  of  life."**  According  to  this 
same  Professor  "At  least  four  factors  are  influential  in 
determining  the  curriculum  of  religious  education.  These 
are;  (1)  tradition,  (2)  professional  leadership,  (3)  public 
demand,  (4)  and  the  example  of  public  education."*** 


* F.A.  Moss,  Applied  Psychology,  p.  4 

**  G-.H.  Betts,  How  to  Teach  Religion,  p.  165 

***  G-.H.  Betts,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p.  218 
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Among  the  contributions  which  the  experience  of 
public  education  has  already  made  to  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious education  are  the  following:  (1)  The  cihild  is  the 
determining  factor  in  curriculum  planning.  (2)  Only  a 
socialized  curriculum  can  enable  the  school  to  fulfill  its 
functions.  (3)  The  curriculum  must  be  graded.  (4)  The 
materials  of  the  curriculum  must  be  drawn  from  many 
sources.  (5)  The  curriculum  must  be  as  broad  as  the  interests, 
relations,  and  activities  of  the  child  in  school."* 

Careful  observation  reveals  the  fact  that  this 
type  of  curriculum  is  often  in  opposition  to  the  curricu- 
lum used  in  the  past.  The  child  and  his  experiences  is  now 
the  center,  rather  than  the  adult.  The  curriculum  is  social- 
ized rather  than  uniform.  Its  materials  are  drawn  from 
many  sources  rather  than  one.  And  its  whole  emphasis  is 
based  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual  learner 
rather  than  to  force  upon  him  some  information  the  adults 
think  he  ought  to  know.  "The  curriculum  will  serve  its 
highest  purpose  if  it  helps  the  teacher  to  search  out  the 
learners  own  experiences  and  lift  them  up  into  the  light 
of  available  sources  and  help  him  get  the  mastery  over 
them. "** 

New  ideas  and  methods  progress  slowly.  Tradition, 
public  opinion  and  s entiment  are  obstacles  that  must  needs 

* G-.H.  Betts,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p.  232 

**  W.C.  Bower,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p.  192 
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be  overcome.  Cope  ia  rather  ironical  when  he  says:  "The 
truth  is  that  the  curriculum  of  instruction  in  spite  of 
all  our  boasted  progress  in  gradation  and  differentiation 
are  still  planned,  in  many  instances  on  one  of  two  hypo- 
thesis; either  that  the  student  is  about  to  die,  or  that 
he  is  expecting  to  live  in  a theological  seminary . "*That 
we  must  change  our  subject  matter  is  obvious.  That  we  are 
gradually  changing  it  cannot  be  denied.  What  shall  be  the 
basis  of  our  choice  is  still  undetermined,  but  Betts 
thinks  "each  section  of  the  subject  matter  for  the  curri- 
culum should  be  admitted  or  rejected  not  on  the  basis  of 
what  service  it  has  rendered  in  the  past,  but  upon  the 
basis  of  what  it  is  able  to  do  for  the  children  of  the 
present  generation  in  meeting  the  needs  which  they  them- 
selves are  confronting. "**  This  will  naturally  mean  a new 
approach  to  the  entire  problem  of  curriculum  construction. 

As  an  integrating  factor  the  curriculum  is  of 
paramount  importance.  We  have  thought  of  the  curriculum 
entirely  too  much  as  that  portion  of  the  instruction  that 
takes  place  on  Sunday  morning.  Gradually  as  our  vision 
broadens  we  are  linking  up  in  our  educational  plan  every 
factor  that  enters  into  the  experience  of  the  individual 
and  when  possible  in  the  more  ideal  situations  putting 

* H.F.  Cope,  Religious  Education  in  the  Church,  p.  164 

**  G-.H.  Betts,  op.  cit . p.  220. 
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them  into  action  through  the  activities  we  meet  in  every 
day  life.  Instead  of  using  oral  instruction  as  our  only 
method  of  teaching  we  now  martial  every  available  pro- 
cedure possible  such  as  problem  solving,  discussion,  ser- 
vice projects,  bible  study,  worship,  participation,  art 
appreciation,  recreation,  home  activities,  etc.,  making 
each  contribute  its  share  toward  building  into  the  lives 
of  our  pupils  right  attitudes,  habits,  and  ideals.  The 
curriculum  should  be  such  as  will  not  only  unite  the  mem- 
bers of  an  individual  church  into  one  organic  whole,  but 
should  even  include  a program  that  will  unite  all  churches 
professing  Christianity  as  far  as  possible.  Professor 
Betts  says:  "it  is  the  business  of  the  religious  curriculum 
to  do  its  share  toward  remedying  the  deplorable  use  to 
which  religion  has  so  frequently  been  put  by  its  false  in- 
terpretations. Religion  should  be  made  a strong  integrating 
force  in  society.  Especially  should  it  be  a unifying  agency 
among  those  who  accept  it;  and  if  it  is  not,  this  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  religion  professed,  especially 
if  the  religion  be  Christianity,  is  of  the  spurious  kind."* 
If  in  the  future  we  can  get  the  Church  to  see 
the  expanding  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  curriculum, 
so  that  we  may  not  only  teach  our  ideals,  but  at  the 
same  time  create  attitudes  and  atmospheres  whereby  Christian 


* G-.H.  Betts,  op.  cit.  p.  289 
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habits  may  be  formed  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
guidance  of  the  Church  School,  a large  part  of  our  prob- 
lem will  be  solved.  We  must  realize  that  the  more  forms 
we  have  of  expressing  a truth,  the  more  likely  it  will' 
be  inculcated  into  our  character. 

It  is  the  Church's  duty  to  care  for  the  spi- 
ritual needs  of  its  people.  The  curriculum  to  be  used  and 
the  method  followed  must  be  in  harmony  with  those  factors 
that  produce  the  greatest  spiritual  results.  It  can  do 
this  best  by  including  in  its  curriculum  all  those  fac- 
tors that  unite  in  building  Christ-like  character. 

Dean  Athern  was  right  when  he  said:  "The  dis- 
tinctive function  of  the  Church  is  to  foster  the  religious 

life Its  organization  and  its  methods  must  all  serve 

this  one  end."** 


Curriculum  Objectives 
What  Do  We  Mean  By  Objectives? 

By  objectives  we  mean  those  useful  and  practical 
goals  which  we  aim  to  achieve  through  our  religious  edu- 
cational procedures.  In  our  own  time,  our  objectives  have 
been  under  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  What  are  we  seeking 
to  accomplish  in  the  field  of  religious  education?  Each 


**  W.S.  Athern,  op.  cit.  p.  261 
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church  has  itw  own  opinion;  each  denomination  its  own 
voice;  until  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  we  have  been 
too  indefinite  to  accomplish  efficient  work. 

Mr.  Bobbit  says:  "Education  is  the  process  of 
growing  up  in  the  right  way.  The  objectives  are  the  goals 
of  growth.  The  pupils  activities  and  experiences  are  the 
steps  which  make  up  his  journey  toward  these  goals.  The 
activities  and  experiences  are  the  curriculum."* 

What  then  are  the  goals  of  growth  for  adoles- 
cents? What  do  we  expect  the  curriculum  to  do  for  them? 
C.P.  Maus  finds:  "The  general  aim  in  all  work  with  young 
people  in  the  Church  is  to  produce,  through  worship,  in- 
struction,and  training,  the  highest  type  of  Christian 
manhood  and  womanhood,  expressing  itself  in  right  living 
and  efficient  serving."** 

More  specific  along  this  particular  line  are 
the  objectives  of  Mr.  Stock,  a recognized  leader  in  work- 
ing with  young  people  today.  He  has  seven  primary  and 
three  secondary  objectives  as  follows:  (1)  To  help 
young  people  to  understand  the  nature  of  religion  and  the 
meaning  of  Christianity.  (2)  To  aid  in  facing  the  ethical 
and  social  problems  of  the  immediate  present  and  the  far 
future.  (3)  To  create  an  intelligent  and  active  loyalty 
to  Christian  ideals.  (4)  To  help  young  people  gain  the 

* F.  Bobbit,  How  to  Make  a Curriculum,  p.  44 

**  C.P.  Maus,  Youth  and  the  Church,  p.  32 
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power  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  right.  (5)  To  assist 
young  people  in  becoming  world  citizens.  (6)  To  provide 
opportunities  for  sharing  in  significant  service.  (7)  To 
train  for  future  Christian  leadership.  Secondary:  (1)  To 
provide  wholesome  social  fellowship.  (2)  Furnish  oppor- 
tunity for  co-operation  with  adults.  (3)  Co-operating 
with  other  young  people  everywhere.* 

To  this  we  add  a group  of  objectives  that  were 
given  by  young  people  themselves  as  recorded  by  Blaine 
E.  Kirkpatrick  as  follows:  (1)  To  build  Christian  charac- 
ter. (2)  To  provide  a chance  for  self-expression.  (3)  To 
train  leaders.  (4)  To  develop  friendships.  (5)  To  win 
folks  to  Christ.  (6)  To  help  young  people  live  the  Chris- 
tian life  in  every  day  affairs.  (7)  To  build  the  Church  of 
the  future.  (8)  To  learn  what  to  believe  about  the  Bible, 
dod,  Jesus,  Immortality,  etc.  (9)  To  cultivate  the  devo- 
tional life.  (10)  To  help  build  a Christian  social  order 
where  the  principles  of  Jesus  are  applied.** 

It  will  appear  on  first  impression  that  there  is 
quite  a wide  variation  between  the  given  objectives,  yet 
underneath  them  all  is  a fundamental  unity  upon  which  all 
Christians  may  build. 

But  how  are  we  going  to  determine  these  objec- 
tives? This  of  course  is  a real  question  and  the  source  of 

* H.T.  Stock,  Church  Work  with  Young  People,  po.  4-10 

**  B.E.  Kirkpatrick,  Adventures  in  Christian  Leadership,  p.  3 
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much  confusion.  The  dogmatic  emphasis  on  certain  details 
has  always  been  a stumbling  block  toward  any  kind  of  re- 
ligious program.  There  are  encouraging  signs  in  this  di- 
rection, for  today  more  than  ever  before  the  leaders  of 
practically  every  denomination  are  sitting  in  conference 
with  Increasing  regularity,  sharing  each  other's  ideas 
and  ideals,  and  finally  reaching  some  conclusions  on 
which  they  may  all  unite.  This  conference  method  is  being 
augmented  by  almost  every  denomination  working  more  or 
less  in  harmony  with  the  International  Council  of  Reli- 
gious Education;  by  sending  out  questionnaires;  conduct- 
ing summer  conferences;  conducting  regional  conferences; 
getting  the  point  of  view  of  the  young  people  and  sharing 
with  them  their  problems,  locating  their  difficulties,  and 
in  an  increasingly  larger  and  broader  approach,  trying  to 
formulate  the  objectives  in  a manner  that  will  not  only 
meet  their  needs,  but  at  the  same  time  develop  the  highest 
type  of  Christian  character  in  the  process.  This  harmonious 
co-operation  among  the  various  denominations,  especially 
in  the  field  of  adolescent  activities,  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a most  potent  factor  in  determining  the  future  uni- 
fication of  the  churches. 

What  relation  shall  the  curriculum  bear  to  these 
objectives?  That  the  objectives  determine  what  type  of 
curriculum  we  shall  have  is  conceded  by  all  authorities. 
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"The  New  England  primer  reveals  the  colonial  objective 
of  education,  which  was  to  produce  a citizen  possessing 
the  tools  of  knowledge  and  the  fundamentals  of  religion."* 

W.W.  Charters  believes "The  first  step  in 
curriculum  construction  is  to  determine  the  major  objec- 
tives, be  they  citizenship,  morality,  social  efficiency, 
or  growth.  The  decisions  as  to  what  these  objectives 
shall  be  rests  with  those  who  offer  the  instruction  and 
must  be  the  product  of  sagacious  and  sensitive  inter- 
pretation of  tne  spirit  of  the  generation."**  To  which 
Cox  adds:  "The  curriculum  discoverer  must  be  an  analyst 
of  human  nature  and  of  human  affairs."***  That  is  we 
must  know  the  objectives  toward  which  we  are  moving  and 
our  curriculum  must  be  definitely  planned  to  meet  those 
various  objectives.  We  must  make  a scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  psychological  factors  that  determine  our 
curriculum  construction. 

According  to  Judd,  "All  careful  systematic 
studies  of  school  problems  are  scientific."****  The 
Church  School  nas  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
in  this  type  of  approach,  but  by  degrees  she  is  awakening 
to  the  pressing  needs  within  her  own  realm. 

W.W.  Charters  has  seven  rules  for  curriculum 

* F.Gr.  Lanka ra , A History  of  the  American  Sunday  School 

Curriculum,  p.  27 

**  W.W.  Charters,  Curriculum  Construction,  p.  94 

***  P.W.L.  Cox,  Curriculum  Adjustment  in  the  Secondary  School,  p.27 

****  C.H.  Judd,  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects,  p.  13 
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construction  that  throw  considerable  light  on  our  prob- 
lem. (1)  Determine  the  major  objectives  of  education  by 
a study  of  the  life  of  man  in  its  social  setting.  (2) 
Analyze  the  objectives  into  ideals  and  activities  and 
continue  the  analysis  to  the  level  of  working  units.  (3) 
Arrange  these  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  (4)  Raise 
to  positions  of  higher  order  in  this  list  those  ideals 
and  activities  which  are  high  in  value  for  children,  but 
low  in  value  for  adults.  (5)  Determine  the  number  of  the 
most  important  items  of  the  resulting  list,  which  can  be 
handled  in  the  time  alloted  to  school  education.  (6)  Col- 
lect the  best  practices  of  the  race  in  handling  these 
ideals  and  activities.  (7)  Arrange  material  so  obtained 
in  proper  instructional  order  according  to  the  psycho- 
logical nature  of  children.* 

To  adopt  this  procedure  immediately  would  no 
doubt  throw  our  whole  religious  educational  system  into 
chaos,  but  the  public  school  has  adopted  it  in  a large 
measure  and  finds  that  by  adapting  the  curriculum  to  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  they  are  in  a better  position  to 
develop  the  attitudes,  habits  and  ideals,  so  necessary  to 
the  development  of  character.  After  a careful  study  of  the 
various  objectives  used  by  many  different  authors,  it 
seems  advisable  to  accept  those  offered  by  Dr.  Paul  H. 


* W.W.  Charters,  op.  cit.  p.  102 
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Vieth,  as  follows:  Religious  education  seeks  to  foster 
in  growing  persons  a consciousness  of  God  as  a reality  in 
human  experience,  and  a sense  of  personal  relationship  to 
him.  2.  Religious  education  seeks  to  develop  in  growing 
persons  such  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  per- 
sonality, life,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as  will  lead  to 
experience  of  him  as  Saviour  and  Lord;  loyalty  to  Him  and 
His  cause;  and  manifest  itself  in  daily  life  and  conduct. 

3.  Religious  education  seeks  to  foster  in  growing  persons 
a progressive  and  continuous  development  of  Christlike 
character.  4.  Religious  education  seeks  to  develop  in 
growing  persons  the  ability  and  disposition  to  participate 
in  and  contribute  constructively  to  the  building  of  a 
social  order  throughout  the  world,  embodying  the  ideal  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  5*  Re- 
ligious education  seeks  to  develop  in  growing  persons  the 
ability  and  disposition  to  participate  in  the  organized 
society  of  Christians  --  the  Church.  6.  Religious  education 
seeks  to  lead  growing  persons  into  a Christian  interpre- 
tation of  life  and  the  universe;  the  ability  to  see  in  it 
God's  purpose  and  plan;  a life  philosophy  built  on  this 
interpretation.  7*  Religious  education  seeks  to  effect  in 
growing  persons  the  assimilation  of  the  best  religious 
experience  of  the  race,  as  effective  guidance  to  present 
experience  .* 

* P.H.  Vieth,  The  Development  of  a Curriculum  of  Religious 
Education,  pp. 38-46.  See  also  "Objectives  in  Religious 
Education",  by  the  same  author. 
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These  objectives  should  form  the  basis  of  the 
curriculum  that  we  present  to  our  growing  adolescents. 

They  have  recently  been  re-thought  and  formulated.  They 
recognize  the  fundamental  basis  on  which  Christianity  is 
built.  They  offer  us  a foundation  on  which  we  may  erect  a 
substantial  course  of  study. 

Basing  his  thought  on  these  seven  objectives, 
tne  author  says:  "if  these  objectives  be  the  goals  of  re- 
ligious education,  we  must  test  the  success  of  our  Sunday 
School  by  the  extent  to  which  they  achieve  these  goals.  The 
final  test  is  life  itself.  When  these  pupils  have  lived  a 
span  of  their  normal  life,  we  shall  know  whether  we  have 
succeeded  in  our  work.”* 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  construct 
a curriculum.  We  are  interested  primarily  in  applying  in 
a scientific  manner  the  curriculum  suited  to  the  various 
age  groups  built  upon  their  peculiar  needs.  Thus  far  we 
have  considered  the  meaning  of  adolescence,  both  past  and 
present;  we  have  classified  it  according  to  the  latest 
scientific  divisions  into  early,  middle,  and  later  adoles- 
cence. We  have  noted  some  of  the  psychological  character- 
istics of  this  period,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
youth  "Finding" themselves . We  have  traced  the  new  emphasis 
upon  curriculum,  especially  developing  the  needs  of  ado- 
lescence; the  psychological  basis  of  grading,  and  the  in- 


* P.H.  Vieth,  Improving  Your  Sunday  School,  pp . 148,  149 
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tegratlng  factor  of  the  curriculum,  uniting  the  whole 
work  of  the  church  in  a more  unified  program.  We  have 
noted  various  objectives  of  different  authors,  found  how 
we  may  determine  our  objectives,  and  sought  their  re- 
lation to  the  curriculum.  Finally  we  selected  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education  as  compiled  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Vieth,  as  the  most 
workable  basis,  for  the  present  time. 
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EARLY  ADOLESCENCE 
Physical  Characteristics 

The  physical  approach  to  early  adolescence  is 
one  of  vital  importance  due  to  the  close  relation  between 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  It  is  often  termed  the 
period  of  the  great  divide.  This  is  the  time  of  rapid 
change  in  the  growth  of  the  respiratory,  digestive  and 
circulatory  systems.  According  to  Mudge:  "The  weight  of 
the  intestine  at  birth  is  6.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight;  by  adolescence  it  has  been  relatively  reduced  to 
about  3.3  per  cent.  The  heart,  liver  and  kidneys  are 
also  relatively  large  in  infancy,  the  rate  of  growth  being 
less  during  the  succeeding  periods  of  childhood.  With 
the  coming  of  adolescence,  the  heart  makes  another  rapid 
growth.  The  adolescent  heart  is  large,  but  relatively 
weak,  while  the  arteries  are  proportionally  small;  hence 
the  blood  pressure  is  high."* 

Brooks  adds:  "During  adolescence  the  stomach 
becomes  longer  and  less  tubular,  the  esophagus  increases 
in  size,  and  the  intestines  grow  in  length  and  circum- 
ference . "** 

This  is  usually  a period  of  erratic  growth,  so 

* E.L.  Mudge,  Psychology  of  Early  Adolescence,  p.  34 

**  F.D.  Brooks,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  p.  33 
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that  we  often  find  children  of  the  same  age  varying  dis- 
tinctly in  height,  weight  and  general  body  development. 

This  age  also  finds  the  boy  and  girl  exceptionally  hungry, 
the  demands  of  the  growing  body  calling  often  for  fresh 
supplies  of  nourishment.  This  naturally  sends  an  abundance 
of  rich  red  blood  surging  throughout  the  body  so  that  the 
healthy  adolescent  usually  is  of  a ruddy  complexion. 

During  this  period  of  uneven  growth  the  muscles  often 
grow  faster  than  the  skeletal  structure;  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  not  learned  to  function  co-ordinately  and  the  result 
is  the  awkwardness  and  lack  of  endurance  characteristic  of 
this  early  age.  This  is  also  a period  of  violent  emotions 
varying  from  stolidity  to  sentimentality. 

We  may  not  judge  adolescents  by  adult  standards. 
According  to  Mudge:  "With  the  general  bodily  changes  of 
adolescence  and  a considerable  extension  and  sensitization 
of  the  nervous  system  the  feeling  life  of  youth  is  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  variable . The  various  glands  of  the 
body,  including  the  ductless  glands,  which  have  a very 
direct  influence  upon  feeling  states,  are  undergoing  rapid 
development,  the  whole  bodily  constitution  is  experiencing 
a variety  of  shifts  and  changes  that  demand  re -adjust- 
ment, and  the  feelings  and  emotions  are  normally  relatively 
unstable  and  shifting."* 


* E.  L.  Mudge,  op.  cit.  p.  58 
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This  is  also  the  period  when  the  sexual  glands 
begin  to  function.  "Among  boys  at  puberty,  hormones  se- 
creted by  the  interstital  cells  of  the  testes  (not  from 
the  reproductive  cells)  seem  to  exert  a marked  influence 
upon  the  breaking  of  the  voice,  upon  the  growth  of  hair 
upon  the  face  and  pubes,  and  upon  the  growth  of  the  long 
bones  by  affecting  their  rate  of  ossification.  Among 
girls  at  puberty  such  secondary  sex  characteristics  as 
the  appearance  of  pubic  hair,  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  breasts,  and  change  in  voice  are  dependent  upon 
hormones  secreted  by  the  interstital  cells  of  the  ovaries."* 
These  constitute  a few  of  the  many  physical  changes  ap- 
pearing in  the  life  of  practically  every  normal  adoles- 
cent between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  but  they 
only  make  up  a small  part  of  the  entire  psychological 
change  of  this  period. 

Mental  Characteristics 

Mentally  this  is  a period  of  great  expansion. 

The  pre -adolescent  has  absorbed  what  ever  he  has  learned 
without  very  much  questioning,  but  now  certain  psychological 
changes  are  opening  to  him  a new  world.  The  world  of  ideas; 


* F.D.  Brooks,  op.  cit.  pp.  32,33 
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will,  memory,  feeling,  take  on  new  life.  He  begins  to 
have  more  thoughts  of  his  own.  He  finds  many  strange 
fields  in  which  to  explore.  Only  his  timidity  keeps  him 
from  being  a veritable  question  box.  He  quite  often  takes 
to  reading  to  satisfy  some  of  his  curiosity.  Due  to  the 
expanding  horizons  we  often  find  this  a period  of  self- 
consciousness,  better  known  as  swell -he adedness . Yet  on 
the  average  there  is  a general  lack  of  co-ordination  of 
the  brain  muscular  system. 

This  is  also  a period  of  great  imagination. 

Boys  want  to  be  'Babe  Ruths',  and  'Lindburgs',  when  they 
grow  up.  Girls  worship  at  the  shrine  of  some  famous  movie 
actress,  or  some  other  notable  heroine. 

Through  the  entire  period  we  see  a constantly 
developing  Reasoning  faculty.  True,  it  is  still  crude, 
and  its  assertiveness  at  times  is  often  provoking,  but  a 
gradually  reaching  out  process  has  begun.  No  longer  will 
an  answer  suffice,  unless  the  reason  'why'  is  forthcoming. 

A certain  appreciation  of  success  is  gradually  dawning  upon 
the  mental  consciousness,  but  is  frequently  offset  by  the 
feeling  of  intense  loneliness  that  engulfs  the  individual. 
He  can  no  longer  think  as  a child  and  he  has  not  learned 
to  reason  as  an  adult.  Consequently  he  often  becomes  dis- 
couraged, he  lacks  the  ' 3tick-to-it-iveness ' that  is  more 
prominent  in  later  years.  He  frequently  changes  from  one 
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thing  to  another  for  he  tires  easily.  This  is  also  the 
last  stage  of  literalism.  He  sees  no  allegorical  or  spiri- 
tual interpretation  to  life.  Life  to  him  is  real,  literal, 
concrete,  and  he  expects  a definite  solution  to  every 
question  he  asks.  Due  to  the  impulsiveness  of  this  age, 
he  often  wastes  his  time  and  effort  and  accomplishes 
nothing. 

In  spite  of  all  his  handicaps  new  channels  of 
impressions  are  constantly  opening  to  him  through  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  emotional  phases  of  life,  and 
because  of  his  lack  of  past  experience  he  finds  himself 
in  a mental  upheaval  which  only  later  years  can  explain. 

Social  Characteristics 

Foster  says:  "With  the  dawn  of  adolescence  comes 
the  dawn  of  social  consciousness . "•*  The  pre -adolescent 
child  is  generally  individualistic.  Everything  is  his;  or 
something  he  did.  He  would  rather  accomplish  things  by 
himself,  in  this  stage  of  early  adolescence,  we  find  him 
gradually  emerging  from  this  point  of  view.  He  finds  him- 
self in  a world  where  other  people  will  not  cater  to  his 
whims  and  where  also  at  the  same  time  he  must  respect  the 
wishes  of  others.  Due  to  this  loneliness  that  develops  as 


* H.H.  Foster,  High  School  Administration,  p.  113 
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the  result  of  the  above  reaction,  he  generally  develops  the 
friendship  of  one  or  two  'chums'  that  they  may  share  to- 
gether their  mutual  depressions.  This  is  also  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  secret  societies,  gangs,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  Maus:  "A  study  of  the  periods  of  early  and  middle 
adolescence  shows  that  86  per  cetn.  of  the  purely  voluntary 
organizations  are  to  be  found  in  the  years  from  twelve  to 
fourteen;  and  that  82  per  cent,  of  all  the  organizations 
formed  within  this  period  are  for  physical  activities, 
indicating  that  the  demand  for  physical  expression  is 
easily  dominant."* 

This  is  also  a period  of  fighting,  quarreling, 
and  teasing.  The  rights  of  others  have  not  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  growing  adolescents  and  unless  the  home 
training  has  been  exceptionally  favorable,  tnis  is  sure 
to  prove  a troublesome  factor. 

The  break  at  adolescence  is  not  a sharp  one  such 
as  we  found  among  the  primitive  peoples,  yet  it  is  pro- 
nounced enough  to  cause  the  growing  boy  and  girl  much  dis- 
comfiture. Their  childish  mistakes  are  no  longer  excused 
and  they  have  not  adjusted  themselves  to  what  appears  to 
them  a very  flexible  and  contradictory  system  of  social 
ethics.  They  know  they  must  not  lie,  cheat  or  steal,  yet 
they  hear  the  adults  exulting  over  the  depressed  condition 


* G.P.  Maus.  Youth  and  the  Church,  p.  39 
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of  one  whom  they  have  'fleeced',  in  a suspicious  manner. 
They  are  admonished  not  to  swear  or  quarrel,  yet  they 
visualize  it  only  too  frequently  in  their  own  homes.  Such 
actions  breed  confusion  in  the  minds  of  these  boys  and 
girls  and  often  provoke  a daring  recklessness  on  their 
part  to  show  the  world  what  they  can  do. 

The  sexual  glands  also  begin  to  function  at  this 
time  and  unless  we  instruct  them  in  their  true  function, 
serious  damage  may  be  done  to  the  health  of  the  individual. 
Strangely  enough  at  this  particular  time,  there  is  prac- 
tically apparent  sex  repulsion,  yet  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a desire  to  win  the  favor  of  the  opposite  sex  by  some 
such  crude  formula  as  giggling,  turning  handsprings,  or 
other  seemingly  foolish  actions. 

Their  scant  knowledge  and  often  incomplete  ex- 
periences often  result  in  the  individual's  becoming  'lost 
in  the  maze.'  Everything  they  try  to  do  goes  wrong  and 
apparently  the  whole  world  seems  against  them. 

Religious  Characteristics 

At  this  early  stage  of  development  the  adoles- 
cent has  no  philosophy  of  religion.  If  he  has  any  religious 
experience  it  is  composed  of  what  some  one  has  taught  him. 
To  them  everything  is  religious  that  is  square  and  good. 
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They  are  generally  willing  to  participate  in  anything 
that  has  sufficient  physical  activity.  This  is  the  period 
of  moral  heroism.  Each  hoy  and  girl  is  going  to  be  like 
somebody  else.  Their  faith  is  usually  sublime.  Thus  far 
in  life  it  has  not  received  any  of  the  rough  knocks  and 
hard  shocks  that  have  been  the  lot  of  so  many  people  of 
an  advanced  age.  Their  religion  lies  in  deeds  not  words, 
and  they  despise  the  hypocrite  or  one  who  pretends  to  be 
what  he  is  not.  Quite  frequently  if  this  happens  to  their 
hero  the  shock  they  receive  is  one  that  life  is  too  short 
to  compensate  for. 

They  are  not  interested  in  creeds  or  dogmas; 
they  are  interested  in  life.  For  the  first  time  they  are 
facing  the  problems  of  life  squarely  and  they  are  desirous 
of  finding  out  what  life  means.  At  this  period  there 
seems  to  dawn  within  them  a hunger  for  something  they  do 
not  possess.  They  seem  intensely  dissatisfied.  They  see 
the  inconsistency  of  the  people  in  the  world  about  them 
and  when  they  look  more  closely  within  themselves  they 
find  that  they  too  are  different  personalities  on  diffe- 
rent occasions. 

Experiencing  more  than  they  can  understand  and 
having  a desire  to  "be  square"  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
find  the  first  wave  of  conviction  and  conversion  appearing 
during  this  period.  They  begin  seeking  the  inward  motives 
behind  the  outward  religious  forms,  and  upon  investigating, 
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find  their  ideal  in  a Christ,  who  not  only  forgives  them 
for  their  past  mistakes  and  wilfull  errors,  but  who  also 
stands  for  all  they  believe  to  be  high  and  noble,  pure  and 
good.  Having  established  a personal  ideal,  and  found  in 
him  an  answer  to  their  many  desires,  they  join  the  Church, 
frequently  to  be  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  Church 
to  live  up  to  her  ideals. 

The  Needs  of  Early  Adolescence. 

The  needs  of  this  period  are  many.  In  the  first 
place  good  food,  regular  hours  and  sufficient  sleep  are 
prime  requisites  for  the  physical  development  at  this 
particular  age.  Wholesome  books  that  will  stimulate  the 
individual  to  greater  effort,  moral  courage,  and  vivid 
ideals  are  indispensable  necessities.  An  understanding 
friend  is  of  invaluable  assistance;  one  to  whom  the  puz- 
zled boy  or  girl  can  go  for  advice  in  the  midst  of  their 
many  perplexities;  also  one  to  whom  they  can  confess  those 
inner  difficulties  that  so  often  influence  their  emotional 
life.  Tact  must  always  be  used  due  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  these  youngsters  who  are  trying  to  f-ind  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  such  a complex  situation.  Sympathy  is  also  a 
vital  factor  and  accounts  for  the  reason  why  so  many  boys 
and  girls  of  this  age  like  to  visit  'grandma';  oftimes  she 
seems  to  understand  their  problems  better  than  their  own 
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parents  . 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  adequate  re- 
creational activity.  This  is  the  period  to  teach  boys  and 
girls  how  to  play  fair  in  all  life's  activities.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  tremendous  teaching  power 
in  recreation.  At  this  point  a program  that  meets  the 
need  of  every  portion  of  development  of  the  early  adoles- 
cent, including  physical,  mental,  social  and  religious 
activities,  is  a prime  requisite.  The  Church  has  been  very 
negligent  in  this  field.  This  is  also  a great  period  for 
outdoor  activities.  Members  of  both  sexes  love  to  hike, 
skate,  and  swim,  as  well  as  to  participate  in  other  forms 
of  recreation  of  this  nature. 

Sex  instruction  should  not  be  overlooked.  Such 
instruction  might  be  preferable  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
but  during  these  years  when  the  sexual  glands  begin  to  func 
tion,  careful  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  home  could  avert 
many  needless  tragedies.  must  make  sex  as  clean  and 
pure  as  it  really  is,  and  until  vie  do  we  are  not  playing 
fair  with  the  growing  boy  and  girl. 

Psychological  Basis  for  the  Curriculum 

With  these  characteristics  of  early  adolescence 
before  us  the  problem  arises  what  curriculum  shall  we  use 
that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  these  growing  boys  and 
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girls?  Speaking  from  a psychological  point  of  view  we  would 
answer,  that  curriculum  that  will  build  right  attitudes, 
habits,  and  ideals.  As  we  shall  use  the  words,  attitudes, 
habits,  and  ideals  quite  frequently  in  suggesting  the  basis 
for  our  curriculum  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  define  what 
we  mean  by  these  terms. 

"My  attitude  toward  anything  is  what  I customarily 
think  about  that  thing  and  how  I am  customarily  inclined 
to  behave  toward  that  thing. "* 

"Habit  includes  all  the  ways  of  behaving  that  we 
acquire,  whether  ways  of  thinking,  feeling  or  bodily  move- 
ment . "** 

"An  Ideal  is  a trait  which  has  become  the  object 
of  desire,"***  and  by  trait  we  mean  those  characteristics 
in  life  that  form  character.  These  words  are  very  familiar. 
We  have  been  talking  about  them  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
we  talk  about  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  in  our  method 
of  attaining  these  factors,  we  have  often  used  a process 
that  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  we  desire  to 
accomplish. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  curriculum  and 
method  we  have  used  in  trying  to  attain  these  results.  The 
boys  and  girls  come  to  Sunday  School.  Upon  arriving,  a 
few  hymns  were  sung  half  heartedly  amid  the  confusion  of 


* W.H.  Kilpatrick,  Foundations  of  Method,  p.  100 

**  Ibid.,  p.  319 

***  W.W.  Charters,  The  Teaching  of  Ideals,  p.  33 
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late  comers  and  unprepared  superintendents.  After  the 
responsive  reading  and  prayer,  another  'selection'  fol- 
lowed and  the  teachers  were  informed  to  'take  charge' 
of  their  classes.  Once  in  the  class  room  (if  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one) , the  of times  absent  and  unprepared 
teacher  did  her  best  to  impress  upon  these  restless  boys 
and  girls  the  teachings  of  the  Eible . Quite  frequently  the 
discipline  was  bad.  The  curriculum  used  was  what  the 
teacher,  with  the  aid  of  the  'Quarterly'  , thought  the 
children  ought  to  have.  Professor  Coe,  puts  it  like  this: 
"Until  very  recently,  'curriculum'  has  implied  that  we 
formulate  a body  of  ideas  that  we  wish  to  impose  upon  the 
pupil,  arrange  an  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  learned, 
and  plan  ways  for  inducing  him  to  attend  to  them . "■* **<•  Y/hat 
has  been  the  result  of  such  a procedure,  and  why  do  we 
so  strongly  advocate  a change? 

"The  Indiana  survey  of  Religious  Education  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  more  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  Church 
School  at  twelve  than  at  any  other  age,  likewise  it  shows 
the  startling  fact  that  beginning  at  the  twelfth  year 
the  greatest  loss  of  pupils  to  the  Sunday  Schools  occurs."^' 
These  records  have  been  verified  in  the  experience  of 
almost  every  superintendent  who  has  worked  for  any 

* G-.A.  Coe,  The  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education,  p.  97 

**W.S.  Athem,  The  Indiana  Survey  of  Religious  Education, 
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considerable  time  in  the  field. 

"The  educational  system  of  the  Church  stands  in 
the  midst  of  life  and  is  a part  of  the  community.  The  boy 
or  girl  whom  , at  the  best,  the  church  may  hope  to  have  for 
from  two  to  four  hours  each  week,  will  spend  twenty-five 
to  thirty  hours,  an  average  of  twenty -seven,  in  the  com- 
munity schools,  and  from  five  to  twenty  hours  in  play  and 
amusements.  For  every  hour  in  the  Church,  he  is  likely  to 
have  twenty  in  the  community  life  outside."* 

If  these  facts  be  true,  and  who  can  deny  them? 
if  the  Church  has  the  children  only  for  such  a short  period 
each  week  and  even  then  cannot  interest  them  sufficiently 
to  hold  them  certainly  it  is  time  we  are  examining  our 
curriculum  and  methods,  and  making  some  radical  changes. 

"From  earliest  times  educational  theory  and  me- 
thod have  depended  upon  the  current  theories  of  the  way 
the  mind  works.  When  the  current  psychological  belief 
maintains  that  nature  is  inherently  wrong,  it  if  followed 
by  the  tyrannical  educational  system  of  the  Puritans;  but 
when  a preponderance  of  the  psychological  opinion  holds 
that  "nature  is  right"  we  see  the  educational  theory  and 
practice  swerve  to  the  Rousseau  laissez-faire  system.  “hen 
people  believed  that  mind  was  divided  into  various  com- 
partments or  faculties;  disciplinary  education  to  train 
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the  faculties  was  provided.  But  when  experiments  showed 
that  the  so-called  faculties  were  nothing  more  than  gra- 
tuitous assumptions,  a great  change  in  educational  the- 
ories, content  and  metnod  was  brought  about. "* ** 

At  the  present  time  mucn  of  our  educational 
system  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Herbartian  formula, 
of  the  famous  five  steps:  preparation,  presentation,  com- 
parison, generalization,  and  application.  This  theory 
holds  that  the  child  only  learns  what  is  presented  to  him 
in  logical  arrangement.  Therefore  we  often  remember  the 
assignment  - take  the  next  ten  pages.  At  the  present 
time  two  of  our  most  eminent  educators,  Professor  Dewey 
a philosopher,  and  Professor  Thorndike  a psychologist, 
advance  the  theory  that  we  learn  by  experience,  or  to  use 
their  own  phrase  we  learn  by  'doing' . 

"The  new  theory  unreservedly  accepts  the  truth 
that  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  that  con- 
sequently a curriculum  is  not  primarily  a systematic  set 
of  ideas,  but  a progressive  order  of  motives  actually  at 
work,  actually  fruiting  here  and  now . 

If  we  are  going  to  base  our  curriculum  on  the 
needs  of  these  growing  goys  and  girls,  we  must  know  not 
only  their  physical,  mental,  social  and  religious 

* F.A.  Moss,  Applied  Psychology,  p.  431 

**  G-.A.  Coe,  A Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education,  p.  98 
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characteristics ; but  also,  what  their  needs  are,  how  they 
grow  mentally;  and  what  laws  of  learning  can  be  used  most 

efficiently . 

The  needs  of  young  people  can  be  found  out  in 
various  ways.  The  questionnaire  is  a very  satisfactory 
method  if  it  is  not  taken  literally  or  followed  too  closely. 
The  check  list  is  also  a very  satisfactory  method  in  gain- 
ing certain  information.  Observation  if  trained,  will 
yield  gratifying  results;  while  a discussion  with  young 
people  themselves  at  camps,  local  conferences,  and  even  in 
the  local  churches,  will  reveal  wonderful  possibilities. 
Conferences  of  experts  in  this  field  will  bring  valuable 
aid,  and  the  Denominational  boards  of  wide  awake  Churches 
can  furnish  valuable  and  helpful  information  along  these 
lines.  By  constant  experiment  and  an  alertness  for  emerging 
interests  we  should  be  able  to  find  the  needs  of  any  of 
the  adolescent  groups  through  these  methods. 

How  do  adolescents  grow  mentally?  According  to 
Kirkpatrick,  "there  are  at  least  four  steps.  (1)  People 
grow  through  their  own  purposeful  activity.  (2)  People 
grow  fastest  when  they  are  genuinely  interested  in  the 
things  they  do.  (3)  It  is  not  merely  that  we  learn  what 
we  practice,  but  what  we  practice  with  satisfaction.  (4) 
People  are  learning  many  things  at  a time."*  These  steps 

* B.S.  Kirkpatrick,  Adventures  in  Christian  Leadership, 
pp.  39-40 
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will  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time  throughout  this 
thesis,  so  that  an  explanation  of  them  now  is  not  desirable. 

What  laws  of  learning  can  we  use  most  profit- 
ably? The  laws  first  stated  by  Thorndike  are  the  most  ac- 
ceptable today.  They  are  as  follows: 

Law  of  Readiness:  When  a bond  is  ready  to  act,  to 
act  gives  satisfaction,  and  not  to  act  gives  annoyance, - 
when  a bond  is  not  ready  to  act,  to  be  made  to  act  also 
causes  annoyance. 

Law  of  Exercise:  This  law  is  divided  into  two  sections; 
the  Law  of  Use  and  the  Law  of  Disuse.  According  to  the  Law 
of  Use , the  more  times  a given  response  is  made  to  a cer- 
tain situation  the  stronger  the  connection  becomes  between 
the  situation  and  the  response  to  be  made  when  the  situ- 
ation arises  again.  The  Law  of  Disuse  holds  that  the 
longer  the  period  of  time  which  elapses  after  the  making 
of  a response  to  a given  situation,  the  weaker  the  connec- 
tion between  the  situation  and  response  becomes. 

Law  of  Effect:  When  a modifiable  connection  between 
a situation  and  a response  is  made,  and  is  accompanied  or 
followed  by  a satisfying  state  of  affairs,  that  connection's 
strength  is  increased;  but  when  accompanied  by  an  annoying 
state  of  affairs,  its  strength  is  decreased. 

To  these  three  famous  laws  some  psychologists  have 
added  the  law  of  'recency*.  That  is  "of  two  experiences 
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otherwise  equal,  we  are  more  likely  to  recall  the  more 
recent  one."* 

Another  psychological  error  that  we  have  been 
guilty  of  in  the  past  and  to  a large  extent  still  prac- 
tice, is  one  that  has  been  handed  down  from  our  schools 
and  colleges,  known  as  the  "transfer  of  training."  For 
example,  "less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  college  presi- 
dents and  other  educational  authorities  offered  special 
school  subjects  as  a means  of  improving  most  of  the  typical 
faculties.  These  quotations  indicate  points  of  view  con- 
fidently held.  'Study  of  Latin  trains  the  reason,  the 
powers  of  observation,  comparison  and  synthesis.  The  pur- 
suit of  mathematics  gives  command  of  attention  and  results 
in  the  strengthening  and  training  of  the  reasoning 
powers.  Will  power  and  attention  ar®  educated  by  physical 
training. "** 

We  can  transfer  this  immediately  over  into  the 
Church  School  and  say:  teach  the  Bible, (for  therein  is  the 
finest  code  of  ethics  and  morals  the  world  has  ever  seen) 
and  the  result  will  be  Christian  character.  It  sounds 
logical,  and  was  earnestly  believed  by  many  people  until 
men  like  Hartshorne  and  May,  Starbuck  and  various  others 
began  giving  tests  to  folks  who  had  this  type  of  training, 

* W.H.  Kilpatrick,  Foundations  of  Method,  p.  35 

**  A. I.  Gates,  Psychology  for  Students  of  Education,  p.  419 
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and  at  the  same  time  under  the  same  conditions,  giving 
the  same  tests  to  those  who  had  not  had  the  benefit  of 
such  training,  and  the  results  that  were  found  so  discre- 
dited the  prevalent  belief,  that  we  may  no  longer  believe 
that  "giving"  the  child  Bible  study  will  guarantee  Chris- 
tian character.  Of  course  various  tests  were  also  made  in 
the  field  of  secondary  and  college  education  with  the  same 
results,  so  now  G-ates  says:  "The  various  studies  of  tran- 
sfer £how  that  on  the  whole,  the  transfer  from  one  situ- 
ation to  another  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  degree 
of  resemblance  among  the  situations.  This  is  the  same  as 
saying,  that  when  other  things  such  as  the  amount  of 
training  are  equal,  the  more  a new  situation  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  one  to  which  reactions  have  been  practiced, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  and  amount  of  transfer."* 

But  I seem  to  hear  someone  objecting.  "Shall 
we  discard  the  Bible?"  they  ask.  To  which  Betts  replies: 
"The  Bible  is  a source  book  of  religious  materials,  from 
which  text  books  are  to  be  made.  It  is  in  no  sense  a cur- 
riculum as  it  stands,  for  a curriculum  implies,  adaption, 
gradation,  and  organization  such  as  fir  the  materials  to 
the  developing  mind  of  the  learner."**  It  is  at  this 
point  that  much  confusion  is  caused  by  those  who  love  the 

* A. I.  Gates,  op.  cit.  p.  435 

**  G.H.  Betts,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p.  28 
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Bible  so  that  their  love  transcends  their  good  judgment 
in  its  application.  They  feel  that  to  remove  the  Bible  in 
any  sense  will  destroy  its  evangelizing  power  and  remove 
the  experience  of  conversion  so  necessary  to  the  Christian 
life.  To  this  criticism  Bette  again  replies:  "The  religious 
educator  has  not  the  least  inclination  to  argue  against 
evangelism  as  an  enterprise  of  the  Church,  or  to  reflect 
on  conversion  as  a significant  experience  in  the  lives  of 
many  persons.  The  point  is  that  education  is  necessary 
somewhere  in  the  religious  life  of  an  individual  or  nation. 
Intelligent  Christianity  requires  that  a certain  range  of 
facts  and  information  be  acquired,  that  certain  principles 
be  understood  and  applied,  that  certain  attitudes  and 
loyalties  be  cultivated,  and  that  certain  habits  of  action 
be  set  up  and  built  into  conduct  and  character.  Some  agency 
within  the  Church  must  be  made  responsible  for  this  train- 
ing. The  responsibility  falls  to  the  Church  School."* 

Practically  all  Christians  are  agreed  that  the 
ultimate  goal  in  religious  education  is  Christian  charac- 
ter. Hartshorne  says:  "Character  is  the  art  of  living.  The 
successful  practice  of  the  art  of  living  involves  at 
least  three  things . (1)  Finding  out  what  should  be  done, 
and  what  should  not  be  done.  (2)  Doing  what  should  be  done. 


* G.H.  Betts,  op.  cit.  pp.  34,35 
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(3)  Not  doing  what  should  not  be  done."*  This  seems  very 
simple  upon  first  examination,  but  is  exceedingly  compli- 
cated when  we  begin  application.  Choosing  what  should  be 
done  and  what  should  not  be  done  involves  the  three  fac- 
tors with  which  we  began  the  psychological  basis  for  our 
curriculum  for  early  adolescence.  We  have  digressed  thus 
far  in  order  to  build  a foundation  upon  which  we  might  con- 
struct the  psychology  of  the  curriculum  not  only  for  early 
adolescence,  but  for  middle  and  later  adolescence  as  well. 
The  three  psychological  factors  so  important  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  curriculum  are  those  attitudes,  habits, 
and  ideals  we  inculcate  in  the  lives  of  these  growing 
boys  and  girls.  If  we  are  going  to  make  our  curriculum 
experience  centered,  we  must  bring  ourselves  to  the  place 
where  these  boys  and  girls  are.  We  fourai  certain  charac- 
teristics that  were  very  prevalent  during  this  period.  We 
found  certain  needs  that  were  paramount,  and  it  is  the 
task  of  the  curriculum  to  make  a desperate  effor  to  meet 
these  needs. 

The  effort  of  the  past  to  impose  upon  the  pu- 
pils a certain  amount  of  Biblical  information  only  succeeded 
in  creating  in  them  an  attitude  of  distaste  for  the  whole 
educational  program,  that  generally  resulted  in  a large 

* H.  Hartshome,  A Few  Principles  of  Character  Education, 
Religious  Education,  XXIV  (November,  1929)  p.  813 
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portion  of  them  gradually  dropping  their  attendance.  The 
entire  system  was  out  of  harmony  with  their  present  living 
conditions.  It  did  not  help  them  meet  their  problems.  On 
many  occasions  it  confused  them.  The  attitude  it  created 
toward  the  Church  was  unwholesome  and  the  result  was  the 
Church  lost  its  hold  upon  the  pupil.  Now  according  to 
Kilpatrick,  "Attitudes  come  pretty  near  to  being  the  stuff 
of  which  character  is  built.... and  we  are  helping  these 
children  to  build  character  each  day  and  all  the  time.  And 
the  building  is  inevitable . The  children  must  and  do 
build  attitudes  of  one  sort  or  another,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, this  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  a continuous 
process.  They  are  building  attitudes  in  regard  to  the 
subject,  school,  teacher,  themselves,  ways  of  going  about 
things."*  Our  question  is,  what  kind  of  attitudes  are 
they  building,  and  therein  lies  our  responsibility.  We 
must  begin  in  our  curriculum  construction  to  help  them 
where  they  are.  If  the  need  at  this  particular  time  is 
attention  to  health,  our  curriculum  should  include  ex- 
periences relating  to  wholesome  food,  regular  hours,  suf- 
ficient sleep.  If  the  need  is  tact,  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, the  teacher  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  particular 
need  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  dish  out  a certain  portion 
of  advice  to  be  assimilated  by  all.  If  the  need  is 


* W.H.  Kilpatrick,  Foundations  of  Method,  p.  100 
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recreation,  it  will  mean  that  our  curriculum  will  provide 
ways  and  means  by  which  we  can  train  the  pupils  in  Chris- 
tian character  through  the  various  games  they  play  and 
through  their  social  relations  to  each  other.  Kirkpatrick 
showed  us  that  children  grow  by  doing  the  things  that  they 
like  to  do,  also  that  the  children  were  learning  not  one 
thing  at  a time  but  many  things  at  a time.  Activity  is  the 
keynote  of  this  period  and  "the  type  of  activity  which  we 
probably  neglect  most  and  yet  is  most  certainly  going  to 
affect  the  philosophy  of  life  of  each  pupil  is  that  of 
helping  them  consciously  to  choose,  evaluate,  ana  practice, 
the  finest  Christian  relationships  and  attitudes  in  their 
life  together  in  the  Church  School. 

In  this  respect  we  dare  not  overlook  the  element 
of  feeling,  and  the  tremendous  v^lue  of  the  emotional 
drives  contained  therein.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we 
have  activity  alone,  but  this  activity  must  be  activity 
toward  some  desirable  end.  Now  we  are  all  agreed  that  the 
highest  aim  of  the  curriculum  is  to  present  Sod  in  such 
an  attractive  manner  that  the  youth  will  love  Him  for  what 
He  is.  We  do  not  hear  very  much  about  the  beauty  of  Sod, 
seemingly  because  this  trend  of  thinking  almost  inevitably 
leads  us  to  a pe rsonalistic  conception  of  Sod,  and  in  this 
age  when  to-  some  ’cosmic  pantheism'  seems  to  be  the  only 

* Blanche  Carrier,  How  Shall  I Learn  to  Teach  Religion, 
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logical  means  of  accepting  Goa  and  still  maintaining 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  ’intellectual  integ- 
rity’, the  real  issue  of  the  beauty  of  God  seems  to  be 
avoided  whenever  possible. 

Now  for  the  child  as  well  as  for  the  adult, 
feeling  always  precedes  value.  The  child  learns  to  love 
his  mother  or  nurse  first,  and  then  his  father;  not  be- 
cause they  are  different  from  other  people  but  because 
they  have  cared  for  him  in  the  days  of  the  past,  because 
they  love  him  and  have  revealed  their  love  in  action.  It 
is  this  type  of  emotional  feeling  that  is  transferable 
at  an  early  age  to  the  person  of  God.  We  must  picture  to 
the  youth  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  the  beauty  of  God 
that  is  revealed  in  his  character  and  his  dealings  with 
the  children  of  'men.  How  we  may  best  do  this  is  still  a 
matter  of  experimentation,  but  a stronger-  emphasis  on 
Jesus’  interpretation  of  God;  upon  nature  studies  and  fine 
works  of  art;  on  dramatization  and  stereoptican  views  of 
the  beauty  of  God's  world,  are  at  least  avenues  of  ap- 
proach. We  need  to  present  to  these  boys  and  girls  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  that  after  all  the  logical  and  patho- 
logical deductions  have  been  made  'He'  may  be  still  en- 
joyed forever. 

A purely  ethical  God,  supreme  energy,  motivating 
power,  or  cosmic  force,  is  insufficient  to  hold  and 
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mould  the  emotional  life  of  the  individual  to  say  nothing 
of  providing  a driving  power  that  will  encourage  loyalties 
and  elicit  satisfying  responses.  A personal  God  is  a neces- 
sity around  which  to  huild  our  loves  and  our  loyalties. 
Religion  is  a highly  organized  experience  and  it  furnishes 
the  most  powerful  sources  for  the  control  of  conduct 
through  the  element  of  feeling.  Therefore  the  emotional 
drives  of  the  youth  must  be  utilized.  The  youth  must  be 
taught  to  appreciate  God  for  what  He  is.  There  is  no  greater 
control  than  that  which  comes  from  devotion,  loyalty,  and 
love  of  a personal  object,  which  we  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligious education  believe  we  have  a right  to  call  our 
Father,  God. 

This  is  also  a period  of  ’ clickishne ss ' or 
gang  activity.  "This  is  an  exceedingly  important  tendency 
from  the  standpoint  of  religious  education.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  organized  church-school  class,  departmental 
organization,  and  church  loyalty.  It  furnished  the  socio- 
logical basis  for  many  of  the  special  organizat ions  and 
programs  which  endeavor  to  make  contributions  of  various 
kinds  to  growing  adolescent  life.  This  tendency  has  great 
potentialities  for  good  or  evil.  The  challenge  to  the 
church  and  to  Christian  leaders  is  to  understand  this  de- 
sire , to  meet  it  with  sympathetic  interest  and  to  make  a 
wide  provision  for  organizations  and  programs  which  minister 
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to  these  young  people  in  the  name  of  Christ."*  Shaver 
also  reminds  us  that  "the  course  of  study  offered  by  the 
neighborhood  gang  has  no  prescribed  text,  and  yet  it  is  a 
very  powerful  factor  in  the  forming  of  habits  in  the  boys 
life.  A careful  study  of  this  condition  as  a means  of  edu- 
cation will  teach  us  many  things  about  the  laws  of  habit 
formation  through  experience."**  That  we  are  building  our 
attitudes,  habits,  and  ideals,  through  this  complex 
method,  involves  the  need  of  careful  supervision. 

In  the  teaching  of  spiritual  realities  other 
methods  than  verbal  are  often  more  effective.  We  are  to 
arouse  the  pupil’s  interest  and  make  him  ’desire’  to 
accomplish  these  things.  "Not  long  ago  some  Sunday-School 
pupils  were  led  into  the  project  of  participating  with  the 
congregation  in  the  Sunday  morning  worship.  Worship  was 
studied  and  planned  for,  and  the  children  entered  the 
sanctuary  ready  to  make  reverent  response  to  everything, 
from  the  first  note  of  the  organ  voluntary.  But  adults 
whispered  during  the  voluntary  and  people  came  in  late,  to 
the  distress  of  the  children.  When  the  fact  that  their 
worship  had  been  thus  interfered  with  was  communicated  to 
the  church  society  a reform  of  adult  practices  was  in- 
augurated."*** This  type  of  purposeful  activity,  in  which 

* F.M.  McKibben,  Intermediate  Method  in  the  Church  School,  p.6l 

**B.L.  Shaver,  Teaching  Adolescents  in  the  Church  School,  p.  58 

***  G-.A.  Coe,  Law  and  Freedom  in  the  School,  p.  68 
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the  pupil  seeks  for  truth  rather  than  having  it  forced 
upon  him  is  in  direct  accordance  with  Thorndike's  lavs  of 
learning,  which  involves  not  only  a state  of  readiness  but 
also  a satisfying  response  which  tends  to  become  habitual. 

"If  you  try  to  tell  a friend  what  you  think  he  ought  to 
know,  how  unwelcome  such  advice  usually  is;  but  if  he  is 
puzzled  or  discouraged  and  comes  to  you,  he  is  ready  to 
learn.  Our  educators  tell  us  that  this  purpose  to  learn 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  value  of  what  we  learn, 
the  use  to  which  we  put  it."*  We  used  to  believe  that 
the  child  learned  what  we  taught  him,  but  now  we  are  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  learns  what  he  is  interested 
in. 

"There  are  really  two  kinds  of  learning;  'extrin- 
sic' learning  that  is  artificially  introduced  by  some  ex- 
ternal authority,  learned  under  penalty,  to  be  produced  on 
demand;  and  'intrinsic'  learning,  that  is  a vital  life 
activity  necessary  in  order  that  an  individual  overcome  a 
difficulty."** ***  In  the  extrinsic  method  the  subject  matter 
is  simply  set  out  to  be  learned,  which  as  a rule  means 
only  memorizing.  By  the  intrinsic  method  the  subject  matter 
is  brought  in  because  it  is  needed  to  carry  one  some  activity 
already  under  way.  The  intrinsic  method  is  generally  conceded 

* Blanche  Carrier,  op.  cit.  pp.  39-40 

**  W.H.  Kilpatrick,  Foundations  of  Method,  p.  292 

***  Ibid.,  p.  284 
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to  develop  the  best  attitudes  because  of  its  harmony  with 
the  best  laws  of  learning,  and  we  believe  today  that  right 
attitudes,  carefully  directed  will  result  in  the  forming 
of  right  habits;  and  that  right  attitudes  and  right  habits 
will  result  in  a close  correlation  with  right  ideals.  Our 
ideals  are  those  inaugurated  by  Christ  himself  and  express 
themselves  in  a well  rounded  Christian  character.  Hadfiela 
says;  "The  ideal  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  deter- 
mination of  character  and  conduct,  for  the  ideal  alone  is 
able  to  stimulate  the  will  and  so  to  organize  all  the  in- 
stincts into  one  harmonious  whole.  Without  it  the  indivi- 
dual is  left  to  the  chaotic  influences  of  the  conflicting 
instincts;  with  it  the  personality  is  welded  together 
toward  one  common  purpose  . 

This  is  an  age  of  hero  worship;  an  age  of  conver- 
sion; and  an  age  of  seeking  after  high  ideals.  One  of  our 
main  problems  is  to  make  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl  con- 
scious of  these  significant  experiences  through  which  he 
is  passing  so  that  his  embracing  of  Christ  as  Saviour,  Lord 
and  Ideal  will  be  as  natural  as  any  other  experience 
through  which  he  passes.  That  our  present  curriculum  does 
not  even  begin  to  measure  up  to  tnese  pressing  needs  of 
the  early  adolescent  goes  without  saying.  There  are  hope- 
ful signs  however,  gradually  revealing  themselves  on  the 


* J.A.  Hadfield,  Psychology  and  Morals,  p.  109 
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horizon.  Various  denominations  are  beginning  to  study  the 
needs  of  this  particular  age  group  and  a few  significant 
beginnings  have  been  made.  The  Uniform  lessons  have  been 
superseded  by  the  G-roup  Graded  and  the  Closely  Graded 
lessons  and  these  in  turn  are  being  augmented  by  experience 
centered  lessons  arranged  in  dated  and  undated  series. 

The  psychological  study  of  the  child  and  the  best  methods 
of  training  him  are  being  studied  by  more  teachers  today 
than  ever  before.  We  are  realizing  more  and  more  that 
religious  education  for  the  child  means  "the  continuous 
reconstruction  of  religious  experience  with  a growing 
consciousness  of  religious  values,  and  an  increasing  skill 
in  and  control  over  the  process  of  one's  own  religious 
activities  and  experiences."*  This  the  curriculum  must 
set  out  to  accomplish. 


* G.H.  Betts,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p.24-7 
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MIDDLE  ADOLESCENCE 

According  to  Professor  Coe,  this  is  a very  tur- 
bulent period  in  the  life  of  the  senior.  He  says  that  this 
is  a time  of  craze  for  excitement;  an  immersion  in  the 
external  and  superficial;  a lack  of  reverence  and  respect; 
a disregard  for  reasonable  restraints  in  conduct  and  speech 
a conformity  to  mass  sentiment,  going  with  the  crowd;  a 
lack  of  individuality,  a living  in  the  present,  general 
purposelessness,  dearth  of  intellectual  interests,  ab- 
sorption in  recreation  and  athletics  and  dawdling  in  gen- 
eral.* This  certainly  is  quite  an  indictment,  but  one  that 
Professor  Coe  explains  with  his  usual  scholarly  erudition. 

The  characteristics  of  middle  adolescents  are 
almost  as  pronounced  as  were  those  of  early  adolescence 
though  we  must  reiterate  that  there  is  no  complete  break 
during  this  period,  but  a gradual  emergin  from  the  earlier 
period  to  the  middle  period.  The  characteristics  of  this 
age  group  are : 

Physical 

The  beginning  of  poise  and  symmetry  are  gradually 
being  developed  during  this  period.  "At  fifteen  a boy  has 

* G-.  A.  Coe,  What  Ails  Our  Youth,  p.  25 
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attained  92  per  cent,  of  his  adult  height  and  76  per  cent, 
of  his  adult  weight;  girls  have  reached  97  per  cent,  of 
this  height  and  90  per  cent  of  their  full  growth.  After 
the  seventeenth  year  girls  almost  cease  to  grow,  and  boys 
grow  comparatively  little  and  that  mainly  in  weight.  This 
period  is  as  a rule  a period  of  great  vigor  and  energy. 
There  is  frequently  an  increase  in  liability  to  sickness 
during  the  period  of  puberty,  which  declines  immediately 
after.  The  power  to  resist  disease  remains  high  through 
out  these  years."*  There  is  also  general  culmination  in 
organic  growth.  The  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves  have  now 
correlated  their  efforts  so  that  the  period  of  clumsy 
awkwardness  is  gradually  passing.  This  is  also  the  begin- 
ning of  the  acquiring  of  bodily  skills.  The  boys  go  out  to 
make  the  baseball  and  football  teams.  The  girls  become 
more  interested  and  proficient  in  basket  ball  and  tennis 
than  ever  before.  An  abundance  of  rich  red  blood  flows 
through  their  veins  making  them  increasingly  active. 
Physically  they  are  rapidly  approaching  maturity.  "The 
physical  energy  which  in  the  early  teens  was  needed  for 
growth  is  now  turned  into  activity  and  into  the  develop- 
ment of  strength  and  agility.  Because  of  this  released 
energy  we  find  the  person  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  seeking 


* L.A.  Ifeigle,  The  Pupil  and  the  Teacher,  p.  48 
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places  where  life  may  be  lived  to  the  full."* 

Mental 

"intellectually,  the  period  of  middle  adolescence 
is  characterized  by  the  development  of  the  reason  and  will. 
Young  people  are  now  able  to  look  at  the  question  from  all 
sides;  to  weigh,  to  judge,  to  evaluate."**  There  is  also 
a new  recognition  of  social  values  during  this  period.  In 
early  adolescence  the  confusion  of  adapting  themselve  s to 
the  new  surroundings,  found  a close  clinging  to  individu- 
ality, which  is  now  slowly  merging  into  cooperation.  Pro- 
fessor Weigle  indicates  "that  this  period  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  real  selfishness,  if  the  higher  impulse  is 
denied  expression."***  The  student  now  attending  high 
school  is  slowly  beginning  to  find  himself.  Old  things  are 
passing  away  and  he  finds  the  new  horizon  extremely  in- 
teresting. New  accuracy  is  being  developed  in  his  thinking 
and  while  he  may  be  given  over  to  fads  from  time  to  time, 
yet  he  is  continually  developing  a reeling  of  self 
reliance,  that  too  often  reveals  itself  in  an  arrogant 
spirit.  This  is  also  a period  of  choices  in  an  unusual 
degree.  He  must  make  up  his  own  mind  for  his  authority  is 
constantly  gaining  more  wiegnt.  Emotional  upheavals  are 

* G.P.  Maus,  Youth  and  the  Cnurch,  p.  57 

**  Ibid.  pp.  57 -5b 

***  L.A.  Weigle,  op.  cit.  p.  50 
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common  during  these  years.  Tne  adolescent  loves  or  hates 
with  all  his  being  and  he  is  quick  to  detect  inconsistency 
in  others.  His  ideals  are  also  becoming  fixed.  From  the 
fluctuating  pre -adolescent  period  through  early  adoles- 
cence and  now  middle  adolescence  we  find  him  continually 
groping  for  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  with 
constant  temptation  from  the  false,  the  evil  and  the 
wicked.  The  larger  personal  freedom  allowed  him  has  resulted 
in  an  expansion  of  36 If hood  and  a general  unification  of 
personality.  He  now  begins  to  think  about  himself,  others, 
and  in  no  small  measure  about  his  own  future. 

Social  Characteristics 

Socially,  the  adolescent  is  rapidly  approaching 
adulthood.  He  is  becoming  conscious  of  his  age  and  expects 
to  be  treated  with  a certain  amount  of  deference.  His 
standard  of  conduct  has  been  adopted  more  or  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  group  around  him,  and  in  many  respects  he  is 
so  unusually  courteous  and  respectful  that  some  writers 
prefer  to  term  this  the  "age  of  Chivalry",  reverting  back 
to  the  time  when  knighthood  was  in  flower.  The  youth  is 
more  willing  now  to  be  included  in  various  social  pro- 
jects; the  sense  of  his  feeling  for  his  fellow  beings,  if 
rightly  cultivated  in  the  preceding  years  will  generally 
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flower  into  the  willingness  of  the  youth  to  give  himself 
freely  in  the  service  of  others.  "The  task  of  the  Church 
is  to  provide  young  people  with  a program  of  service  so 
big,  so  strong,  so  desirable,  that  With  irresistible  power 
it  will  challenge  youth  to  leave  all  selfish  interests 
and  follow  Christ  in  service."*  The  desire  for  social  ap- 
proval united  with  the  powerful  sex  instinct  are  two  fac- 
tors that  play  a very  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
adolescent  of  this  age,  and  unless  our  curriculum  takes 
these  two  prominent  factors  into  consideration  and  deals 
with  them  in  a satisfactory  manner,  we  cannot  expect  to 
hold  our  youth. 


Keligious  characteristics 

Religiously  this  is  a period  of  extremes.  Few 
adolescents  take  the  middle  ground.  Either  they  believe 
in  the  religion  of  their  fathers  as  best  they  understand 
it  or  else  they  doubt  it  with  just  as  mucn  affirmation. 
Their  faith  is  generally  undermined  by  doubt  situations 
that  have  been  unsatisfactorily  answered,  or  extreme  de- 
votion that  has  not  been  used.  If  the  youth  is  inclined  to 
be  religious  this  phase  of  his  life  is  generally  one  of 
intense  devotion.  He  is  willing  to  make  unusual  and 


* C.P.  Maus,  op.  cit.  p.  bO 
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sporadic  self-denials;  he  may  desire  to  become  a mission- 
ary, and  if  unrestrained  would  leave  at  once  for  the  field. 
He  wants  to  give  his  life  for  others,  a certain  reckless- 
ness manifests  itself  in  his  devotion.  This  is  an  age  of 
church  going,  if  the  Church  has  anything  to  offer  to  meet 
his  needs,  or  on  the  contrary  if  hi3  needs  are  not  met  an 
intense  dislike  may  be  formed,  at  the  'worthlessness*  of 
it  all.  This  is  also  a time  of  great  energy,  the  youth 
is  going  somewhere  and  if  the'  Church  does  not  captivate 
its  use  some  other  agency  will.  Some  outlet  must  be  pro- 
vided for  this  excess  activity.  A great  longing  for  a 
commanding  leader  enters  into  their  lives  about  this  time; 
one  whom  they  can  follow  at  any  cost.  They  have  supreme 
faith  in  any  chosen  ideal,  and  during  this  period  of 
longing  and  desire  and  unsettledness,  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  find  this  to  be  the  high  water  mark  in  conviction 
and  conversion.  In  Christ  they  find  release  from  their 
various  burdens  and  oppressions;  and  in  him  they  find 
their  great  leader  and  ideal,  and  the  outlet  for  the  tre- 
mendous energy  that  is  surging  through  their  bodies.  "Hoys 
and  girls  in  these  emotional  years  are  approaching  *the 
danger  line'  in  religion,  and  unless  they  are  vitally 
related  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  through  the  acceptance 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  a personal  Saviour,  and  enlistment  in 
His  service,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  they  will  be 
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lost  entirely  to  God.  and  the  Church."* 

Needs  of  Middle  Adolescence 

The  needs  of  adolescents  during  tnis  period 
are  many  and  varied.  This  is  the  age  when  they  begin  to 
lose  interest  in  the  Church.  During  this  period  they  need 
the  most  careful  supervision.  Kindness  and  tact  must  be 
used  in  a large  measure.  Organized  departments  and  classes 
are  absolutely  essential  to  develop  their  emerging  in- 
terests. They  also  need  a place  where  they  can  indulge  in 
wholesome  work  and  play.  The  sooner  the  Church  awakens  to 
the  importance  of  the  recreational  activities  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  age  the  sooner  it  will  begin  to  draw 
them  within  its  walls.  The  youth  of  this  age  also  need 
worthy  social  standards  held  before  them  especially  in 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  associate  within  the 
Church.  They  need  an  atmosphere  wherein  they  can  form 
friendships  and  associations  that  will  not  divide  their 
loyalties.  They  especially  need  an  adviser  who  is  skilled 
in  the  psychology  of  youth,  one  who  understands  their 
problems;  one  to  whom  they  can  go  with  their  difficulties 
and  in  a frank  and  open  manner  air  their  problems. 

They  also  need  opportunities  for  spiritual  dis- 
coveries. -hey  must  learn  the  things  of  experience  them- 
selves under  guidance,  rather  than  have  tnem  taught  by 
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others.  The  challenge  of  the  great  fields  of  Christian 
service  apoeal  to  youth  if  properly  presented.  This  is 
also  a period  of  plasticity,  in  which  great  leaders  may 
be  molded  if  properly  trained,  and  as  the  youth  are  on 
the  verge  of  entering  the  business  or  professional  world, 
vocational  information  should  be  at  their  disposal  through 
one  who  nas  had  sufficient  training  to  guide  them  aright. 
Many  other  problems  could  be  suggested  but  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  reveal  the  large  potentialities  in  this  field. 

Psychological  Basis  for  the  Curriculum 

"Middle  adolescence"  says  Mary  E.  Moxey,  "is  in 
a very  real  sense  the  blossoming  time.  The  bud  stage  has 
passed  and  the  set  for  the  fruit  is  only  becoming."* 

"Life  broadens  in  a hundred  different  ways,  and  may  take 
any  one  of  them  for  its  final  direction.  These  years  are 
full  of  conflicting  impulses,  of  contradictions,  sur- 
prises. Through  it  all,  however,  three  fundamental  charac- 
teristics stand  out  definitely:  the  expansion  of  selfhood; 
a new  recognition  of  social  values,  and  the  emotional 
instability  associated  with  the  development  of  the  sexual 
instincts.  It  is  during  these  years  that  boys  and  girls 


* M.E.  Moxey,  Psychology  of  Middle  Adolescence,  p.  15 


enter  into  the  heritage  of  instincts,  of  ideals,  or  pur- 
poses and  ambitions  which  are  their  birthright  as  members 
of  the  human  race.  They  are  filled  with  a new  sense  of 
power  and  with  the  desire  to  use  it  as  men  and  women  do. 
They  become  conscious  during  these  years  of  what  the  world 
is  doing;  begin  to  realize  its  worth,  and  are  eager,  oh, 
so  eager,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  real  things  of  life 
and  to  do  what  there  lies  waiting  for  them."* 

The  curriculum  therefore,  of  this  period  needs 
to  be'  very  carefully  adapted  to  these  growing  needs.  Re- 
membering that  as  a basis  for  our  curriculum  we  nave  tne 
developing  of  right  attitudes,  habits,  and  ideals,  and 
that  the  only  way  we  have  of  expressing  these  is  through 
worship,  instruction,  service,  and  recreation,  our  efforts 
must  needs  be  worked  out  through  these  channels.  The  very 
fact  that  tnis  is  the  period  when  the  Church  has  been 
losing  the  youth  in  such  large  numbers  makes  our  task  all 
the  more  serious.  Trying  to  transmit  information  found  in 
the  Bible  as  our  curriculum  has  proved  its  inadequacy 
thus  far.  One  of  the  first  requirements  of  our  new  curri- 
culum is  that  it  must  awaken  interest.  It  can  only  awaken 
interest  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  real  life  situations 
through  whicn  the  individual  is  passing.  Having  found 
their  needs  tnrough  a careful  analysis  of  human  nature  we 


* L.A.  Weigle,  op.  cit.  pp.  4b, 49 
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can  only  nope  to  nold  tnese  youtn  as  we  deal  directly  vjitn 
tne  problems  that  confront  tnem.  During  tnis  age  tney  are 
troubled  with  tne  problem  of  God,  especially  in  nis  rela- 
tion to  science.  Ii  our  religious  curriculum  fails  to  de- 
velop rignt  attitudes  toward  God  in  tne  minds  of  tne  youtn 
by  meeting  tnis  problem  fairly  and  squarely,  v<e  may  be  cer- 
tain tnat  ne  or  sne  will  get  tne  information  at  some  otner 
source.  The  problem  of  sex  is  also  one  tnat  is  very  im- 
portant during  tnese  years.  If  our  curriculum,  and  oy 
curriculum  we  mean  all  tnose  agencies  that  take  tne  stu- 
dent from  A to  b,  is  unable  to  give  a satisfactory  answer 
to  these  practical  problems,  we  may  be  sure  tnat  oei'ore 
long  our  advice  on  otner  problems  will  not  oe  solicited. 
Social  relations  between  tne  sexes,  parental  relations 
between  eacn  otner  and  countless  otner  problems  are  de- 
manding attention  during  this  period.  Is  the  Church  trying 
to  meet  these  needs?  Remembering  tnat  Kilpatrick  says  we 
are  building  attitudes  all  the  time  whether  we  realize 
it  or  not,  just  what  kind  of  attitude  can  we  expect  a grow- 
ing boy  or  girl  to  develop  toward  an  institution  tnat  is 
practically  indifferent  to  that  which  is  most  vital  to 
them.  The  attitudes,  habits,  and  iaeals  will  oe  formu- 
lated out  of  no  otner  material  tnan  the  acutal  experiences 
the  individual  passes  through.  J.b  Morgan  says:  "In  our 
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clinical  work,  we  nave  found  that  if  we  can  get  a cross 
section  of  the  attitudes  of  the  individual  we  nave 
usually  an  adequate  explanation  of  his  conduct."* 

This  means  tnat  our  worship  programs  must  De 
built  on  the  needs  of  this  age  group,  that  it  will  con- 
tain experiences  that  will  develop  in  them  an  answer  to 
their  own  problems.  It  also  means  that  our  instruction 
will  no  longer  consist  in  a few  abstract  oral  platitudes 
about  goodness  and  virtue  and  sacrifice,  but  our  curri- 
culum will  put  these  things  in  action.  7/e  will  use  pa- 
geants, drama,  slides,  projects,  experience,  observation, 
discussion,  and  anything  that  meets  the  needs  of  these 
pupils/  The  same  will  hold  true  of  our  recreational  pro- 
gram. TA’e  will  not  only  teach  them  fairness,  honesty, 
courage,  politeness,  but  we  will  see  that  these  virtues 
are  exemplified  in  the  recreational  activities  under  our 
supervision;  and  our  service  along  with  the  rest  of 
these  factors  will  be  carried  on  by  'doing*  rather  than 
by  admonition. 

"In  the  newer  approach  there  Is  a tendency  to 
discourage  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  each  task  to  a 
single  day,  and  to  encourage  the  organization  of  the  work 
by  topics  or  enterprises  which  may  take  from  a few  minutes 


* J.3.  Morgan,  Problem  of  Adjustment,  Religious  Education 
XXIV  (May,  1923)  pp.  432,433 
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to  days  and  weeks.  The  term  which  has  been  applied  to 
this  new  type  of  lesson  is  'unit  of  work'."* **  Our  curri- 
culum must  also  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  what  atti- 
tudes it  develops,  what  habits  it  forms,  and  what  ideals 
it  repre  sents.  "The  importance  of  middle  adolescence 
consists  largely  in  the  fact  that  habits  of  conduct  in 
situations  not  met  in  childhood  are  being  inevitably 
formed  to  last  throughout  adult  life . 

Now  what  method  shall  we  use  in  order  to  best 
bring  this  experience  centered  curriculum  into  the  oest 
working  relations  with  the  students?  In  dealing  with  real 
life  situations,  "the  mind  of  teacher  and  of  curriculum 
maker  goes  through  three  stages:  (a)  Ascertainment  of 
points  at  which  help  is  needed  in  specific  'life-situations' 
of  pupils,  (b)  Search  within  our  mature  experience  for 
something  that  is  likely  to  help,  (c)  In  the  light  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  devising  a technique  whereby 
he  snail  freely  appropriate  the  help  we  bring  him.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil  runs  through  three  corresponding  stages: 
(a)  I am  dissatisfied  with  this  or  that  in  my  present 
experience,  (b)  Hello!  here's  something  that  has  to  do 
with  experiences  like  mine.  Let's  see  what  it  is.  It  ap- 
pears to  indicate  a reasonable  way  to  get  along.  I'll  try 


* P.H.  Vieth,  Teaching  for  Christian  Living,  p.  ldb 

**  M.E.  Moxey,  The  Psychology  of  Middle  Adolescence,  p.  13b 
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it.  (c)  This  new  way  of  getting  along  is  oetter  tnan  the 
old  way,  I'm  going  to  keep  it."* 

"In  contrast  to  our  earlier  teaching  technique 
there  is  now  an  increasing  tendency  to  stress  the  disco- 
very process  in  teaching.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  find 
his  own  solutions  to  the  problems  confronting  him,  under 
the  wise  guidance  and  leadership  of  the  instructor.  The 
student  is  called  upon  to  do  the  investigating,  conduct 
his  own  experiments,  formulate  his  own  findings,  that  the 
conclusions  to  whicn  he  finally  arrives  although  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  instructor  would  have  given,  will 
be  the  result  of  his  own  creative  experience s . "**Mr. 

Shaver  also  gives  us  eleven  principles  to  follow  in  carry- 
ing out  this  discovery  process: 

1.  Allow  the  student  to  do  the  discovering. 

2.  Give  the  student  a chance  to  oe  a Christian  now. 

3.  .uuild  our  standards  on  positive  statements  rather 
than  negative  ones. 

4.  Integrate  our  activities,  that  is  study,  worship, 
and  service  under  one  program. 

5.  Integrate  our  organizations,  to  prevent  overlapping. 

b.  Character  training  activities,  will  put  our 

teaching  into  action. 

7.  Committee  organizations  to  work  on  discovery  pro- 
jects will  displace  teacher,  who  will  now  become 
supervisor. 

d.  Every  adult  in  the  Church  should  be  viewed  as  a 
possible  source  of  material,  especially  in  special 
fields . 

9.  Youth  sharing  their  discoveries  with  age,  through 
worship  services  calling  and  conducting  conferences, 
dramatic  services,  ritual,  pageantry,  etc. 

10.  Youth  formulates  its  own  creed. 

11.  Lesson  experience  centered  in  opposition  to  con- 
tent centered  lessons.** 


* G.A.  Coe,  What  Is  Christian  Education,  pp.  191,192 

**  E.L.  Shaver,  A P roject  Curriculum  for  Young  People,  Part  I. 
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This  type  of  method  is  knovm  as  the  project 
method  and  the  project  curriculum  is  defined  for  us  by 
Mr.  Shaver  as  "a  series  of  integrally  related  units  of 
experience;  each  entered  upon  with  a definite  Christian 
purpose;  each  resulting  in  a clearer  understanding of  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  life,  a deeper  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship with,  application  for  and  loyalty  to,  the  person 
and  cause  of  Jesus,  and  at  least  the  beginning  of  defi- 
nite habits  of  Christian  life  and  service;  each  repre- 
senting a socially  serviceable  objective  as  well  as  a 
subjective  outcome;  and  in  eacn  of  which  there  is  the 
largest  possible  democratic  group  co-operation  in  the 
discovery  and  wider  sharing  of  what i is  learned."**  Such 
a program  is  bristling  with  activity,  and  to  wide  awake 
youth  it  is  full  of  suggestiveness.  There  is  also  a 
danger  in  that  our  activity  unless  regulated  by  wise 
judgment  may  be  just  another  ’Sporting  event’.  On  the 
other  hand,  Kirkpatrick  informed  us  that  people  grow 
fastest  through  their  own  purposeful  activity.  Tnerefore 
activities  should  be  selected  with  the  following  thoughts 
in  mind . 

"l.  The  activity  should  be  one  which  is  not  adequately 
provided  for  out  of  school. 

2.  The  activity  should  be  selected  Decause  of  its 
relation  to  real  life  situations. 


**  E.L.  Shaver,  op.  cit.  p.4.  J?'or  more  complete  description 
of  this  method  with  workable  programs  see, "The  Project  Prin- 
ciple in  Religious  Education,”  by  same  author. 
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3*  The  activity  should  be  considered  worth  while  by 
the  pupil. 

4.  The  activity  should  be  selected  because  of  the 
significance  of  the  life  situations  to  which  it 
is  related. 

5.  The  activity  must  be  within  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  and  the  group. 

6.  The  activity  should  be  rich  in  ’leading  on’  value. 

7.  The  activity  should  have  social  values. 

8.  The  activity  should  have  its  face  set  toward  the 
future . 

9.  The  activity  should  have  a relgious  value."* 

"Teaching  by  project  implies,  because  of  the  pre- 
sence of  supervision,  that  the  free  self-activity  of  the 
teacher  and  of  the  society  that  acts  through  him.  The 
teacher  does  not  abnegate  his  own  judgment  or  the  judg- 
ment of  society,  as  to  the  relative  values  of  different 
possible  projects  of  pupils;  he  must  in  fact  steer  the 
pupil  toward  some  sorts  and  away  from  other  sorts;  and 
through  the  entire  execution  of  a project  he  must  stand 
by,  ready  to  interject  that  kind  of  help  that  will  make 
the  experience  of  the  pupil  most  educative.  Moreover,  the 
true  teacher  see  to  it  that  projects  progress  from  level 
to  level;  they  must  be  hard  enough  to  carry  the  pupil  be- 
yond what  he  now  is.  The  project  principle,  then,  does 
not  mean  ’hands  off',  quite  the  contrary;  it  calls  for 
guidance  that  is  more  pervasive  (since  it  follows  the  whole 
course  of  motivation)  than  any  that  the  old  education  ever 
attempted."**  "The  question  to  be  asked  at  the  end  of  any 


* P.H.  Vieth,  Teaching  for  Christian  Living,  pp.  187,193 
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moment  in  the  educative  process  is  not,  What  has  the 
child  learned?  or  What  traits,  ideals,  and  shills  has 
he  laid  up  as  a fund  against  the  demands  of  an  adult 
living  that  is  not  yet  real  to  him.  Rather,  the  question 
to  he  asked  is,  What  is  this  growing  person  becoming  in 
his  own  right?  Is  he  more  discriminating  and  critical 
regarding  the  facts  of  his  experience?  Is  he  more  social 
in  his  attitudes  toward  his  fellows?  Is  he  more  appreci- 
ative of  the  elements  of  aesthetic  beauty  in  the  world 
about  him  because  its  values  are  real  to  him?  Is  he  ac- 
quiring a capacity  to  form  ethical  judgments  in  the  light 
of  the  far  reaching  consequences  of  his  acts  upon  his  own 
personality  and  upon  the  social  group  in  the  light  of  the 
highest  values  of  personal  and  social  living?  Does  he 
assume  an  increasing,  spiritual  attitude  toward  the  world? 
From  this  point  of  view  'becoming'  is  the  end  as  it  is 
the  process  by  which  personality  at  its  highest  levels 
is  achieved."* 

To  apply  these  standards  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  present  or  of  the  past  is  to  find  them  totally  inade- 
quate in  meeting  any  of  these  conditions.  But  if  our  cur- 
riculum is  to  be  constructed  on  a sound  psychological 
basis  it  must  take  these  factors  into  consideration.  It 
must  view  the  adolescent  not  as  a static  piece  of  mechanism 


* W.C.  Bower,  Character  Through  Creative  Experience,  pp.  12,13 
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into  which  it  can  pour  its  vials  of  knowledge,  hut  as  a 
growing  organism,  meeting,  and  wrestling  with  new  prob- 
lems, formulation  of  new  attitudes  and  habits,  in  the 
light  of  the  ideals  of  Christ.  "The  research  laboratory  will 
need  to  investigate  the  whole  range  of  historical  subject 
matter  for  suitable  source  materials  to  which  the  learned 
may  go  for  the  understanding  and  control  of  his  experiences. 
This  will  include  not  only  biblical  material,  but  ma- 
terials from  nature,  literature,  the  sciences,  social  re- 
lations, history, art,  in  fact  the  whole  sweep  of  the  re- 
cord of  human  experience.  The  experiences  that  he  would 
interpret  religiously  are  no- longer  activities  limited  to 
ecclesiastical  occasions  and  institutions ; they  are  the* 
experiences  of  his  total  every-day  life.  For  the  under- 
standing of  these  experiences  he  will  need  all  the  light 
he  can  get  from  whatever  source.  But,  of  course,  he  will 
derive  most  assistance  from  those  rich  deposits  of  reli- 
gious experience  that  he  will  find  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  the  rich  biography 
of  men 'and  women  in  whose  lives  the  spiritual  values  have 
been  the  deepest  and  most  enduring  realities."* 


* W.C.  Bower,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education, 
pp.  191,  192 
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. LATER  ADOLESCENCE 
Physical  Characteristics 

Early  adolescence  is  a period  of  rapid  growth, 
but  when  the  period  of  later  adolescence  has  been  reached 
the  full  heighth  and  breadth  of  the  individual  has  been 
attained.  This  results  in  the  plump,  well  rounded  form 
with  the  development  of  the  sexual  functions  in  the  fe- 
male and  the  corresponding  development  in  the  male  cul- 
minating in  mature  lines,  daily  shaving,  and  voice  sta- 
bility. According  to  Brooks,  at  seventeen  girls  have  al- 
most reached  adult  vital  capacity,  although  boys  may  de- 
velop considerably  after  this  age.*  This  is  also  a time 
of  great  energy  and  endurance,  the  blood  that  was  formerly 
used  in  the  development  of  the  growth  of  the  individual 
is  now  used  to  develop  strength,  agility  and  skills. 

The  co-ordination  between  the  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tems is  quite  pronounced  and  the  youth  may  take  great 
delight  in  exhibiting  their  prowess.  College  baseball  and 
football  are  at  their  best  during  these  years  among  the 
boys,  while  tennis  and  basket  ball  are  made  the  object  of 
skillful  procedure  among  the  girls.  This  is  the  period 


* F.D.  Brooks,  The  P sychology  of  Adolescence,  p.  44 
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of  adventure,  exploration,  daring.  The  unusual  always  ap- 
peals in  alluring  fashion,  they  are  willing  to  try  any- 
thing ’once’.  Their  progress  is  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative,  their  systems  are  generally  in  the  pink  of 
condition  unless  they  have  indulged  in  too  much  dissipa- 
tion. During  these  years  the  physical  appetites  and  impulses 
are  stronger  than  during  the  preceding  years.  The  sexual 
instincts  have  reached  maturity,  but  due  to  the  prolonged 
period  of  the  age  of  marriage  in  regard  to  our  present 
economic  situation,  the  misuse  of  this  function  is 
oftimes  disastrous.  A new  baptism  of  power  sweeps  over 
the  individual  during  this  stage.  They  feel  every  inch 
a man  and  woman  and  long  for  the  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating their  ability. 

Mental  Characteristics 

"The  fact  that  intelligence  continues  to  grow 
until  the  late  teens  or  longer  is  suggestive  for  arranging 
courses  of  study  for  the  different  years  of  the  secondary 
school."*  The  adolescent  of  this  period  is  in  possession 
of  the  full  powers  of  the  human  mind.  True,  he  will  grow, 
adapt  himself  to  changing  conditions,  welcome  new  truths, 
but  he  now  has  developed  an  agency  with  yjhich  he  may  think. 
This  inevitably  means  that  this  will  be  a time  of  extreme 


* F.D.  Brooks,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  p.  171 
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mental  attitudes,  quite  frequently  a time  of  great  posi- 
tiveness, or  perhaps  a very  cynical,  critical  attitude. 
Life  appears  entirely  different  to  this  same  individual 
who  six  or  eight  years  ago  faced  the  'world  during  his 
early  adolescent  period.  The  glamor  of  life  has  given  way 
to  a stark  reality  that  oftimes  puzzles  the  youth.  How- 
ever a certain  reasonablene ss  is  now  evident  that  before 
was  only  in  the  embryo;  although  he  may  be  serious  at 
ti^es  and  frivolous  at  other  times,  down  underneath  the 
surface  he  is  searching  for  the  'reason'  of  it  all.  Ir- 
responsibility is  not  at  all  common  during  these  years 
especially  if  the  parents  of  the  youth  are  able  to  supply 
his  needs  in  abundance.  The  emotions  are  also  a very 
dominant  factor  during  these  years,  and  often  affect  the 
entire  course  of  the  growing  boy  or  girl.  Love,  hate, 
loyalty,  sacrifice,  honor,  all  clamor  for  his  attention. 
During  this  period  the  youth  generally  begins  thinking 
seriously  about  his  life  work.  Either  he  is  in  college 
getting  a liberal  education  and  perhaps  preparing  for 
some  future  work  in  life,  or  else  he  is  starting  to  work 
somewhere  in  our  cities  or  perhaps  on  the  farm.  The 
choice  of  a life  occupation  is  one  that  always  demands  a 
certain  amount  of  serious  consideration  to  all  those  who 
are  really  interested  in  life.  And  most  important  of  all 
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he  Is  developing  a life  philosophy.  He  is  trying  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  all  the  things  around  about  him  and 
his  relation  to  them.  He  is  seeking  a sound  basis  upon 
which  he  can  erect  the  structure  that  is  to  carry  him 
through  life.  Truly  this  is  a wonderful  age  in  which  to 
live,  even  though  it  be  a perplexing  one. 

Social  Characteristics 

"Socially,  the  altruistic  emotions  become  domi- 
nant during  these  years.  Under  normal  environment  and  with 
the  right  kind  of  instruction  there  is  a steady  advance! 
from  selfishness  to  unselfishness  that  is  strong  and 
beautiful."*  This  is  the  flood  tide  of  human  relation- 
ships. It  is  during  these  years  that  those  well  on  in 
age  refer  to  as  ’the  good  old  days'.  The  spirit  of  play 
is  often  carried  into  the  work  that  is  done.  This  is  the 
age  of  parties,  dances,  debates,  all  sorts  of  outdoor  and 
indoor  recreation.  Nature  has  so  organized  the  human  race 
that  this  age  finds  both  sexes  more  lovable  and  attractive 
than  they  are  at  any  other  period  of  their  development. 
They  love  to  be  together,  they  love  to  do  things  together, 
they  are  inspired  by  each  other's  presence,  the  constant 
companionship  of  this  period  soon  results  in  the  keeping 

* C.P.Maus,  Youth  and  the  Church,  p.  77 
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of  ’steady  company’,  that  prepares  the  way  for  marriage. 
This  most  natural  and  beautiful  relationship  also  has 
its  sinister  side.  Because  of  this  close  relationship, 
moral  tragedies  often  grow  out  of  the  misuse  of  the  sexual 
functions,  due  to  improper  environment,  bad  associations 
and  ignorance. 

The  social  consciousness,  now  so  pronounced , ven- 
tures into  the  various  fields  of  world  problems.  The  youth 
are  now  interested  in  government,  war,  peace,  international 
relationships,  race  questions,  prohibition,  in  fact  the 
whole  range  of  social  and  economic  problems  are  arrayed 
before  them  for  their  exploration.  Many  marriages  take 
place  during  these  happy  years  and  these  young  people 
are  always  interested  in  home  ideals,  family  relationships, 
parental  problems.  If  early  adolescence  was  the  bud  and 
middle  adolescence  is  the  blossom,  certainly  later  ado- 
lescence is  the  time  of  fruition.  Adjustment  has  been 
made  as  far  as  individual  differences  will  allow,  and  they 
are  rapidly  being  prepared  for  a life  of  adulthood. 

Religious  Characteristics 

This  is  quite  frequently  the  'crisis'  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  adolescent's  religious  life.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  if  the  boy  or  girl  goes  to  college. 
Brooks  says:  "if  ©surly  religious  instruction  has  given  the 
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child  false  notions;  if  the  things  he  has  been  taught 
are  petty,  inadequate,  or  in  the  light  of  broader  ex- 
periences, false;  they  are  likely  to  become  a stumbling 
block  during  adolescence  when  he  critically  re-examines 
and  re-evaluates  his  ideas,  beliefs,  or  other  forms  of 
experience.”*  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  many  young 
people  find  these  years  rich  with  devotional  experience 
and  spiritual  expression.  To  those  who  are  willing  to 
cling  to  the  old,  until  they  have  found  a secure  basis  in 
the  new,  they  will  often  find  this  period  one  wherein 
they  may  find  G-od  in  the  service  to  others.  Once  youth 
has  given  their  consent  to  any  established  form,  unli- 
mited sacrifice  and  service  are  usually  forthcoming,  and 
unless  they  foolishly  discard  all  religion,  because  of 
that  which  for  the  time  seems  obscure,  they  usually  de- 
velop a working  faith  in  the  midst  of  these  experiences. 
This  also  is  practically  the  last  chance  for  conversion. 
The  mental  health  of  the  individual  during  this  period  of 
building  a life  philosophy  is  very  important.  Brooks 
again  adds:  "Joy,  praise,  prayer,  confession,  and  sublima- 
tion have  positive  value  for  mental  health.  Undoubtedly 
most  effective  use  can  be  made  of  these  means  than  is 
often  done.  'Honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul',  but 
its  value  for  mental  health,  the  thing  in  which  we  are 


* F.D.  Brooks,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  p.  532 
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now  interested,  is  evidenced  by  its  wide  use  by  practi- 
tioners in  mental  hygiene."*  If  the  youth  fails  to  find 
God  during  these  years  the  chances  for  a later  conversion 
are  not  very  favorable.  This  is  also  a period  of  unusual 
sensitiveness  to  the  social  challenge.  Boys  and  girls  who 
have  become  men  and  women  during  these  years  respond  quite 
readily  to  self-sacrificing  work  such  as  the  ministry, 
missionary  activity,  social  service  work,  settlement  house 
work,  Y.M.C.A  and  Y.W.C.A.  activities.  This  frequently 
ends  in  the  choice  of  a life  work  in  harmony  with  the 
general  ideals  of  the  church,  caused  directly  by  its 
spiritual  challenge. 

Needs  of  Later  Adolescence 

The  needs  of  this  group  of  rapidly  maturing  adults 
cover  all  the  areas  of  human  experience .**Health  activities, 
educational  activities,  recreational  activities,  vocational 
activities,  friendship  activities,  sex,  parenthood,  family 
life,  home  building,  all  come  in  for  their  share  of  atten- 
tion. Due  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  each  indivi- 
dual, for  the  variety  of  needs,  interests  and  difficulties 
are  manifold.  A spiritual  adviser  in  whom  they  willingly 
confide  is  a great  asset  in  holding  their  confidence.  This 

* F.D.  Brooks,  op.  cit.  pp.  532,533 

**  P.H.  Vieth,  The  Development  of  a Curriculum  of  Religious 
Education.  Educational  Bulletin,  101,  pp.  47-57 
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Is  practically  the  last  chance  for  habits.  If  the  youth 
fail  during  these  years  to  cultivate  a sense  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, develop  the  right  attitudes  and  habits  toward 
life,  their  later  life  is  almost  certain  to  end  up  in 
moral  confusion.  These  years  should  be  filled  with  con- 
stant opportunity  for  spiritual  expression.  Their  own 
participation  will  yield  far  richer  results  in  a constantly 
developing  spiritual  life,  and  at  the  same  time  train  them 
for  the  service  in  the  Church  in  which  we  desire  them  to 
grow.  This  extreme  period  of  doubt  when  all  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  against  their  cherished  and  established  be- 
liefs must  be  met  with  calm  assurance  and  intelligible 
understanding.  Great  calls  to  life  service  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  should  be  continually  before  them  and  to  stimulate 
these  endeavors,  definite  tasks,  both  in  the  field  of 
thinking  and  acting  should  be  open  for  their  participation. 

During  this  extreme  period  of  social  activity, 
the  church  will  act  wisely  if  she  will  provide  under  her 
own  supervision  wholesome  recreation,  so  that  the  demand 
for  suspicious  and  otherwise  undesirable  activities  will 
be  reduced  to  a minimum.  At  the  Youth  Conference*  held  in 
Toronto  Canada,  in  the  summer  of  1930,  a very  definite  set 
of  needs  in  relation  to  practically  every  phase  of  life 
was  set  up  by  the  young  people  themselves,  and  a careful 

* See  Pamphlet:  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Christian 
Youth  Council  of  North  America. 
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leading  of  their  findings  is  very  rewarding  indeed.  '.Vise 
guidance  seems  to  be  the  prime  need  during  these  years. 
Guidance  in  matters  of  sex  , family  relations,  and  infor- 
mation regarding  the  ideals  of  a happy  home,  should  be 
supplied  by  the  church.  The  church  will  continue  to  lose 
many  willing  workers  in  the  field  of  religious  activity, 
until  she  awakens  to  the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient 
vocational  information  to  guide  her  youth  in  the  field  of 
religious  motivation. 

Psychological  Basis  for  the  Curriculum 

May  we  remember  again  that  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence is  one  of  continuous  growth,  that  the  divisions  we 
have  followed  gradually  merge  into  one  another.  Yet  we 
are  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  twenty- 
one  is  an  entirely  different  person  from  the  child  of 
twelve,  and  it  is  because  he  is  a different  youth  with 
different  problems  to  meet  and  a different  outlook  upon 
life  that  we  desire  to  grade  our  curriculum  so  that  it 
will  meet  in  as  large  a manner  as  possible ,. his  constantly, 
erne rging need s . So  we  find  later  adolescence  a harmonizing, 
unifying,  cry stalizing,  fixation  period.  Perhaps  the  charac- 
teristic element  during  this  period  is  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  think.  He  is  beset  on  every  hand  by  problems 
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he  must  face,  by  questions  to  which  he  must  give  an 
answer.  He  is  about  to  enter  life  upon  his  own  resources 
and  yet  he  feels  ill  equipped  to  meet  its  many  demands. 
"Since  mental  growth  after  fourteen  does  not  consist  in 
the  mere  acquisition  of  "more  facts,  more  knowledge,  and 
wider  experience  in  doing  various  sorts  of  things,"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  before  fourteen,  it  follows  that  subject 
matter  should  be  arranged  somewhat  in  order  of  difficulty 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  throughout  his  high  school 
career  the  intellectual  challenge  to  each  student  will 
be  in  proportion  to  his  increasing  ability."*  We  have 
found  that  among  youths  most  pressing  problems  during 
these  years  are,  temptation,  self-control,  companions; 
what  can  they  believe  about  God,  Christ,  the  Bible,  the 
Church;  what  amusements  shall  they  indulge  in;  and  what 
are  the  right  relationships  between  the  sexes;  what  shall 
I do  with  my  life,  and  upon  what  can  I build  a satisfactory 
life  philosophy?  These  are  only  a few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant questions  that  are  troubling  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  age.  These  are  the  problems  they  are  interested  in. 
Again  recalling  to  our  mind  that  Kirkpatrick  says  we  grow 
through  our  own  purposeful  activity,  and  that  we  grow 


* F.D.  Brooks,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  p.  171 
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fastest,  when  we  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  things 
we  do,  it  seems  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  when  we 
deal  with  these  immediate  needs,  and  instead  of  our  giving 
them  information  we  hope  they  can  use,  they  will  now  come 
to  us  for  guidance  in  the  information  they  seek. 

In  re-examining  our  motives  and  methods  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  our  curriculum  in  the  past  was  based 
on  practically  one  assumption.  We  felt  that  we  had  a cer- 
tain amount  of  religious  material  and  that  if  we  taught 
this  to  our  young  people  they  would  grow  up  to  be  reli- 
gious men  and  women.  The  result  was,  we  lost  a large  num- 
ber of  our  youth.  They  refused  to  be  interested  in  some- 
thing that  seemingly  had  no  practical  application  to 
their  own  problems.  Now  we  are  re-thinking  our  approach 
to  the  entire  field  of  adolescence.  We  still  desire  to 
build  Christian  character,  but  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
our  method  in  the  past  was  not  the  best  one.  Now  we  are 
more  concerned  with  the  young  people's  attitudes  toward 
religion  than  we  are  in  imparting  information;  we  now 
realize  that  unless  these  attitudes  are  rightly  directed 
to  result  in  habits  of  Christian  living,  that  we  will  lose 
our  youth  in  the  present  as  we  have  in  the  past.  Just 
what  type  of  curriculum  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  these 
maturing  young  men  and  young  women? 
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"For  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  Church  has  been 
losing  its  hold  upon  adolescents.  While  many  churches  re- 
cently have  made  rather  strenuous  efforts  to  build  up  a 
membership  of  youth,  a broad  survoy  indiaates  that  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty -one  are 
quite  generally  turning  their  attention  away  from  religion 
and  the  Church.  If  the  Church  fails  to  get  and  keep  the 
allegiance  of  youth,  it  will  in  a large  measure  lose  its 
directive  power  in  our  civilization.  Sunday-school  in- 
struction to  smaller  children  is  a valuable  service,  but 
if  they  withdraw  from  association  with  the  Church,  as  soon 
as  the  teens  are  reached,  it  is  probable  that  such  reli- 
gious teaching  as  they  have  received  will  appear  to  them 
as  something  childish,  something  to  be  outgrown."* 

Three  psychological  principles  we  need  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  in  our  dealing  with  the  student  and  in 
the  developing  of  our  curriculum.  (1)  "There  is  no  learning 
without  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  student.  (2)  To 
insure  mental  activity,  the  pupil  must  in  some  way  express 
its  results.  (3)  There  is  no  expression  without  a social 
motive."**  For  example,  suppose  we  desire  to  teach  the 
student  about  prayer.  We  might  lecture  to  him  for  thirty 

* J.R.  Young,  The  Changing  Attitudes  of  Adolescents  toward 

Religion  and  the  Church.  Religious  Education,  XXIV, 

(Oct.  1929)  p.  775 

**  L.A.  Weigle,  The  Pupil  and  the  Teacher,  pp.  131-132 
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minutes  and  really  accomplish  something  worth  while. 
Suppose,  however,  we  ask  him  what  prayer  is,  and  ask 
him  to  write  two  or  three;  have  him  do  his  own  searching 
for  material  throughout  the  bible , hymn  book,  or  else 
where;  if  the  theory  is  true  that  we  learn  by  doing, 
certainly  this  method  should  bring  far  better  results 
than  the  other.  A wide  variety  of  material  is  also  open 
for  our  instruction.  The  areas  of  human  experience  re- 
veal as  main  headings  such  storehouses  of  information 
as  health  activities,  educational  activities,  economic 
activities,  vocational  activities,  citizenship  activi- 
ties, recreational  activities,  sex,  parenthood,  and 
family  life,  general  life  in  the  group,  friendship  act- 
ivities, aesthetic  activities,  specialized  religious 
activities,  all  these  of  vital  interest  to  the  youth  of 
this  age,  and  all  of  which  need  a spiritual  interpretation. 
Splendid  sources  for  projects  are  revealed  in  every  one 
of  these  fields  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  where 
ever  they  may  be.* 

Hartshome  says:  "if  the  four  principles  of 
character  education  (already  alluded  to  in  this  paper)  are 
to  be  worked  out  in  practice,  an  integrated  program  is 
needed  which  would  include  the  following  features:  (1) 
Projects  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  for  the  development 

* P.H.  Vieth,  The  Development  of  a Gurriculum  of  Religious 
Education,  pp.  47-57 
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of  skills  and  attitudes.  (2)  Exposure  to  developed  forms 
of  such  attitudes  and  ideals  as  are  emerged  through  ex- 
perience, by  the  use  of  art,  poetry,  drama,  music.  (3) 

Drill  in  needed  skills.  (4)  Discussion,  for  generalization, 
for  the  building  and  rebuilding  of  codes,  and  for  morale. 

(5)  Worship,  for  the  organization  of  the  self,  the  develop- 
ment of  a sense  of  the  permanence  and  value  of  the  ideal, 
and  the  experience  of  companionship  with  the  divine."* 

Our  programs  will  need  to  be  as  inclusive  as  life  itself; 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  run  in  opposition  to 
any  other  program  that  is  teaching  the  same  subject  in 
just  as  satisfactory  a manner,  but  our  curriculum  will 
begin  where  the  young  people  are  and  endeavor  to  carry 
them  on  from  there. 

Along  with  the  project  method  referred  to  under 
middle  adolescence  will  be  the  cultivation  of  the  discus- 
sion method.  Generally  speaking  the  project  method  in- 
cludes the  discussion  method,  but  the  ages  f if ten  to 
seventeen  are  unable  to  use  it  to  as  great  an  advantage 
as  this  age  group.  Through  clearer  thinking  we  have  evolved 
a technique  at  the  present  time  that  bids  fair  to  bring 
us  to  a clearer  understanding  in  our  discussions.  Dewey's 
five  steps  have  done  much  to  clarify  a somewhat  confusing 


* H.  Hartshome , A Few  Principles  in  Character  Education. 
Religious  Education  XXIV  (November  1929)  pp.  813-815 
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situation,  and  Elliot's  book,  'Outline  of  Group  Think- 
ing Procedure'  has  accomplished  much  in  the  field  of 
those  unable  to  understand  and  appreciate  Professor 

Dewey  . * 

"The  discussion  method  is  one  of  the  routine 
procedures  in  all  forms  of  direct  moral  instruction. 

In  fact  it  has  supplanted  the  obsolete  lecture  method  as 
the  basic  method  for  direct  moral  instruction.  It  pro- 
vides an  excellent  and  mobile  medium  of  instruction, 
since  it  permits  the  teacher  to  select  for  discussion, 
specific,  vital  and  immediate  problems  within  the  type 
situation.  That  the  discussion  of  moral  problems  is 
the  most  important  of  all  school  duties  is  beyond  con- 
troversy; and  this  single  consideration  provided  a suf- 
ficient basis  for  the  introduction  of  well  controlled 
moral  instruction . "**  Whether  or  not  our  moral  instruc- 
tion should  be  indirect  or  direct  is  still  a matter  of 
controversy.  The  criticism  of  the  direct  method,  is  that 
the  state  of  'readiness'  of  the  learner  is  generally  in- 
sufficient to  guarantee  satisfactory  results,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  indirect  method  is  generally  so  vague 
and  indefinite  that  its  application  is  not  always  re- 
alized. We  must  bring  our  youth  to  realize  that  life  is 


* John  Dewey,  How  We  Think. 

**  W.W.  Charters,  The  Teaching  of  Ideals,  pp.  208,209 
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not  composed  of  sectlonalized  compartments,  but  that  it 
is  one  organic  whole  of  which  religion  is  a vital  part. 
We  can  make  them  realize  this  truth  only  as  we  meet 
their  problems  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion. 

If  we  insist  that  all  we  will  teach  is  the  Bible,  we 
shall  not  only  limit  its  power  but  at  the  same  time  we 
shall  lose  the  confidence  of  our  youth. 

The  instructional  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  present  which  includes  the  Uniform,  Croup  Graded 
and  Closely  Graded  Lessons,  are  being  slowly  augmented 
by  elective  units.  For  example,  the  Methodist  Bool:  Con- 
cern* at  the  present  time  has  three  units,  each  covering 
six  weeks  study  in  the  field  of  war,  patriotism,  and 
prohibition.  These  units  seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
age  group  with  suggestions  that  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  just  what  these  things  are.  For  a 
slightly  younger  group  they  have  such  elective  units  as: 
The  Bible  in  everyday  life;  The  meaning  of  Jesus  for  my 
life;  Church  attendance;  7>?hat  does  it  mean  to  be  a Chris 
tian?  and  other  topics  that  are  vital  in  the  lives  of 
these  growing  boys  and  girls.  In  this  manner  we  hope  to 
reach  the  adolescents  where  they  are,  interest  them  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  their  own  needs  and  so  shape 
our  organization  and  material  that  we  will  educate  them 
by  training  them  rather  than  by  teaching  them. 


* A Guide  to  Program  Resources.  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY 

It  has  been  our  desire  in  the  preceding  pages 
to  present  as  clearly  as  possible  the  various  factors 
with  which  we  must  deal  in  trying  to  meet  the  problems 
which  the  adolescent  is  facing.  We  traced  the  history 
of  adolescence  from  the  primitive  rites  until  we  found 
that  many  of  our  present  day  customs  had  their  origin  in 
those  earlier  days.  We  also  found  that  adolescence  can 
be  best  studied  when  divided  into  the  three  age  group- 
ings of  early,  middle,  and  later  adolescence.  Among  the 
psychological  characteristics  that  are  common  during 
these  years  are  those  dealing  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  body,  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
the  awakening  of  the  emotions.  This  normally  results  in 
a time  of  chaos  for  the  growing  boy  and  girl  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a period  in  which  a new  self -hood  slowly 
arises  until  in  the  stages  of  later  a dolescence  we  find 
our  youth  just  entering  the  stage  of  maturity. 

These  developments  are  not  sharp  breaks  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  but  a gradual  merging  of  which  the 
adolescent  is  hardly  aware.  Unless  certain  general  cha- 
racteristics are  known  concerning  these  boys  and  girls 
with  whom  we  are  to  work  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
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help  them  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  We  also  found  a 
decided  change  in  the  attitude  of  various  writers  in  re- 
gard to  just  what  constitutes  the  curriculum  of  today, 
but  the  best  evidence  accepts  the  broad  definition  of  the 
term,  that  it  should  include  the  entire  life  experience 
of  the  growing  child  directed  and  supervised  by  those  in 
authority.  The  basis  on  which  we  must  build  this  curri- 
culum is  entirely  different  from  the  one  which  we  followed 
in  the  past.  We  believe  that  we  must  consider  first,  the 
needs  of  the  student  in  contrast  to  that  theory  which 
held  that  certain  content  material  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  mind  of  the  youth. Instead  of  having  the  curriculum 
use  only  the  Sunday  morning  part  of  the  religious  program 
we  also  believe  that  it  should  be  expanded  to  cover  all 
those  needs  of  the  growing  boys  and  girls  that  are  not 
met  in  any  other  manner,  and  that  it  should  weld  them 
into  one  organic  whole  under  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Before  we  can  build  an  adequate  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  any  group  we  must  know  what  our  objec- 
tives are,  and  a careful  survey  revealed  the  fact  that 
those  most  inclusive  and  most  commonly  accepted  are  those 
formulated  by  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Ed- 
ucation under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  H.  Vieth.  These 
objectives  are  general  however  and  each  particular  group 
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will  need  to  build  a set  of  specific  objectives,  based 
entirely  on  their  own  needs,  that  at  the  same  time  are 
in  harmony  with  the  objectives  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education. 

A careful  survey  of  the  field  of  early  adoles- 
cence found  that  the  physical,  mental  , social  and  reli- 
gious traits  of  this  period  were  of  such  a nature  as  to 
form  a group  of  needs  that  are  met  by  boys  and  girls  of 
this  age  practically  everywhere.  Tact,  sympathy,  under- 
standing, recreational  programs,  an  adviser  in  whom  they 
can  confide,  organized  classes  and  activities,  a graded 
program  and  numerous  other  qualities  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicalbe  to  this  period.  As  this  is  the  time  when  the 
church  begins  to  lose  these  glowing  youth,  it  behooves 
us  to  be  very  careful  in  our  dealings  with  them  and  we 
must  so  construct  our  curriculum  that  the  interest  mo- 
tive is  at  all  times  in  the  foreground.  Finding  the  va- 
rious psychological  approaches  of  the  past;  how  people 
actually  grow  today;  what  the  best  laws  of  learning  are 
as  propounded  by  Thorndike  and  others;  and  the  discovery 
of  the  latest  principles  in  educational  psychology,  all 
seem  to  teach  us  that  we  learn  by  doing;  and  that  the  psy 
chological  principles  we  desire  to  bui  -Lsa.  to  the  life 
of  youth  are  right  attitudes,  habits,  and  ideals,  using 
as  a motive  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
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passing  through  these  years;  bringing  in  what  subject 
matter  we  use  to  meet  these  present  needs,  rather  than 
present  the  subject  matter  for  its  own  sake.  This  new 
approach  is  filled  with  many  possibilities  and  has  a 
potential  expansiveness  and  flexibility  that  will  adapt 
itself  to  any  conditions. 

Middle  adolescence  is  also  a field  that  is  more 
or  less  naturally  separated  from  early  adolescence.  While 
all  these  characteristics  among  the  various  ages  will  only 
apply  in  a general  manner  yet  they  are  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  be  subject  to  careful  scrutiny.  The  physical, 
mental,  social  and  religious  characteristics  of  this 
period  also  result  in  a group  of  needs  among  which  worthy 
social  standards,  training  for  leadership,  opportunities 
for  spiritual  discoveries,  and  information  concerning 
the  relation  between  the  sexes  are  among  some  of  the  more 
important  ones.  Our  main  desire  at  all  times  is  to  build 
Christian  character  and  we  believe  that  this  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  developing  in  the  individual  right  atti- 
tudes, habits  and  ideals,  through  the  various  means  of  wor- 
ship, instruction,  service,  and  expression.  Although 
other  methods  are  available,  the  one  that  seems  to  use 
the  most  individual  initiative  and  is  therefore  in  har- 
mony with  our  best  educational  theories  is  the  project 
method.  This  of  course  is  not  a panacea  for  all  ills,  but 
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if  rightly  supervised  will  he  found  extremely  helpful 
during  this  period  when  the  youth  are  anxious  to  seek  and 
find  the  truth  for  themselves. 

Later  adolescence  brings  us  to  the  period  of 
adulthood.  The  psychological  characteristics  of  this  periiod 
as  revealed  in  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  religious 
traits  are  such  as  present  a group  of  needs  that  the 
Church  cannot  fail  to  regard  if  she  endeavors  to  hold 
her  youth.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are:  voca- 
tions, amusement s , sex  relationships,  the  problem  of  doubt, 
and  the  building  of  a life  philosophy . If  the  Church 
fails  to  inculcate  in  the  life  of  the  youth  the  right 
habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals  during  these  years,  her 
task  of  education  will  always  remain  incomplete . One  of 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  this  age  group  is  the 
ability  to  think.  They  can  now  face  a problem  squarely 
and  with  the  right  type  of  supervision  think  their  way 
through  it.  Therefore  we  recommend  along  with  the  project 
method,  the  discussional  method  as  outlined  by  Dewey  and 
Elliot.  Thus  if  we  can  build  a program  during  this  period 
that  will  enlist  the  thinking,  idealistic  youth  in  our 
churches,  based  upon  their  own  needs  and  interests,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a new  day  will  dawn  for 
both  the  youth  and  the  Church.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
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as  soon  as  the  Church  responds  to  the  problems  of  youth, 
youth  will  respond  to  the  problems  of  the  Church. 

Psychological  Principles  in  Curriculum  Construction 

In  the  psychological  approach  to  adolescent 
curriculum  construction,  certain  principles  should  be  ever 
in  the  foreground.  These  guiding  principles  are  stated  as 

follows : 

The  curriculum  should  be  pupil  centered  and  not 
content  centered. 

The  curriculum  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  learner. 

The  curriculum  should  be  dynamic  and  not  static. 

The  curriculum  should  be  graded  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular age  needs. 

The  curriculum  should  aim  to  build  right  atti- 
tudes, habits,  and  ideals. 

The  curriculum  should  emphasize  the  social  re- 
quirements of  religious  education. 

The  curriculum  should  recognize  that  the  pupils 
learn  best  through  active  participat ion  in  life  enterprises. 

The  curriculum  should  help  children  to  meet  their 
present  needs  and  problems  as  the  best  preparation  for 
meeting  later  needs  and  problems  as  they  emerge. 
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The  curriculum  should  involve  choices  growing 
out  of  life  situations  and  containing  those  experiences 
which  have  the  greatest  religious  significance  and  the 
largest  possibilities  for  Christian  growth. 

The  curriculum  should  be  planned  to  develop 
and  enrich  the  personality  of  the  individual  child  and 
also  to  prepare  him  for  social  life  in  the  group. 

The  curriculum  should  emphasize  the  religious 
significance  and  the  interpretation  of  all  child  or  youth 
experiences  and  should  stimulate  definitely  Christian 
responses  in  all  experiences. 

The  curriculum  should  bring  the  youth  contin- 
ually into  the  presence  of  G-od  as  revealed  to  us  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  curriculum  should  be  rich  in  ’leading  on' 
value  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 

L lA.'t'S  V~£_»  tj 

The  curriculum  should  embrace  the  entire  life4 
of  the  individual. 

These  principles  are  the  result  of  the  best 
scientific  research  made  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  them 
are  already  in  operation  in  the  public  school  and  yield- 
ing splendid  results.  As  the  Church  gradually  absorbs  them 
into  her  program,  she  will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
lation with  which  she  bases  her  program  upon  them. 
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Changing  Curricular  Emphasis 

The  question  of  curriculum  has  been  a trouble- 
some one  for  the  Church  throughout  the  ages.  To  those 
who  believe  there  has  been  no  change,  v;e  can  only  recom- 
mend a careful  study  of  history.  '‘The  early  Sunday 
school  offered  the  catechism  to  its  pupils  as  the  core 
of  instruction  with  little  thought  of  questioning  its 
effective  as  a balanced  ration  of  spiritual  food.  Then 
came  a wave  of  revival  fervor  sweeping  the  church,  and 
attention  was  called  to  the  doctrine  of  personal  con- 
version; What  the  pupil  was  taught  as  a curriculum  mat- 
tered little  so  that  he  was  rsaved. ' As  the  educational 
consciousness  of  the  church  developed,  its  attention 
naturally  turned  to  the  Bible  as  the  center  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  question  of  a curriculum  of  the  Sunday 
school  seemed  to  those  in  charge,  automatically  to  have 
settled  itself."*  Strangely  enough  educational  problems 
have  a way  of  remaining  unsettled.  Before  long  it  was 
found  that  the  Bible  taken  generally  was  too  complex 
for  the  Children,  and  simpler  lessons  expounded  from  it 
became  the  course  of  study.  These  were  arranged  in 
Closely  G-raded  Series,  which  instead  of  solving  the 
problem  only  seemed  to  complicate  it  more  under  some 


* 3-.H.  Betts,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  pp.25,26 
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conditions.  Group  Graded  lessons  followed  these  to  meet 
the  needs  of  certain  age  groupings,  but  many  times  they 
dealt  with  subject  matter  foreign  to  the  experiences  of 
the  pupils.  The  Bible  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate  to 
deal  with  such  present  day  problems  as  war,  peace,  pro- 
hibition, and  the  race  question,  and  recently  elective 
courses  have  been  arranged  to  supply  these  varying  needs. 
"The  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  education 
has  been  blessed  with  abundant  fruitage.  McCall  distin- 
guishes three  stages  through  which  we  have  passed  in 
the  determination  of  truth:  The  first  stage  he  calls, 
authority.  Questions  were  decided  not  on  the  basis  of 
investigation,  or  even  on  the  basis  of  the  best  judgment 
of  a group,  but  rather  by  the  dictates  of  the  oracle,  the 
chief,  the  king,  the  church,  or  the  state.  The  second 
stage  is  that  of  speculation.  Questions  are  now  freely 
discussed  and  decided  in  the  light  of  the  best  Judgment 
which  can  be  brought  to  them.  The  third  stage  he  calls 
that  of  hypothesis  and  experimentation.  Problems  are 
now  subject  to  rigid  investigation,  and  decisions  reached 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  data  which  can  be  secured."*  In 
this  field  of  investigation  at  the  present  time  there 
are  various  differences  of  opinion.  "The  relation  of 

* P.H.  Vieth,  Research  in  Curriculum  Construction,  Reli- 
gious Education  XXIV  (April  1929)  p.  346 
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biblical  knowledge  to  moral  judgments  is  a question  of 
central  importance  in  religious  education.  It  is  one  on 
which  opinion,  even  among  trained,  modem  minded  people, 
varies  widely.  The  writer  has  just  come  from  a teachers 
meeting  in  an  up  to  date  Church  school,  in  which  one 
group  of  teachers  maintained  that  the  purpose  of  religious 
education  is  to  teach  the  Bible,  Another  group  held  that 
its  purpose  is  to  prepare  children  and  young  people  to 
understand  and  practice  Christian  living.  A third  group 
tried  to  find  a common  ground  on  the  basis  of  teaching 
Christian  living,  with  the  Bible  as  a text  book.  But 
questions  as  to  how  knowledge  of  the  Bible  affects  cha- 
racter, how  it  should  be  taught  to  so  affect  character, 
remained  unanswered."* 

It  is  with  problems  of  this  nature  that  the  ma- 
kers of  curriculum  are  continually  wrestling.  Where  shall 
the  emphasis  be  placed;  what  is  the  best  method  of  ap- 
proach; just  what  type  of  curriculum  can  be  constructed 
to  develop  the  best  ideals?  From  Charters'  point  of  view, 
"if  the  development  of  Ideals  is  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum  and  occupy  a distinctive  place  in 
the  course  of  study,  whether  the  instruction  be  direct  or 
indirect,  certain  quite  definite  principles  should  be 

* H.  Moran,  Biblical  Knowledge  and  Moral  Judgments,  Reli- 
gious Education,  XXIV,  (February,  1929)  p.  171 
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followed . 

"By  consensus  or  otherwise,  the  faculty  of  the 
school  should  first  decide  upon  a small  list  of  funda- 
mental traits  around  which  Instruction  should  he  centered. 
If  the  students  are  mature,  their  co-operation  should  be 
secured  in  selecting  the  list. 

"When  the  ideals  have  been  selected,  the  situa- 
tions to  which  each  conspicuously  applies  should  be  listed 
by  committees  of  teachers.  Such  committees  are  quite  cap- 
able of  compiling  the  lists;  without  the  assistance  of 
the  teachers  they  cannot  be  utilized. 

"Preferably  the  typical  trait  actions  recognized 
as  applying  to  each  situation  should  be  compiled.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  make  a list  of  courteous  actions  in 
a variety  of  situations.  In  the  case  of  certain  other 
ideals,  which  have  less  definite  forms  of  conduct,  it  may 
prove  inadvisable  to  prepare  such  a list. 

"Stories  and  pictures  illustrating  these  forms 
of  action  should  be  selected  from  literature,  history, 
and  other  sources  for  use  in  the  school  system. 

"Suggestions  for  plays  and  games  which  illus- 
trate ideals  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

"The  material  obtained  by  applying  the  five  pre- 
ceding principles  should  be  classified  by  grades.  Each 
teacher  should  have  definite  information  in  printed  form 
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concerning  the  ideals,  situations,  and  materials  upon 
?itiich  he  is  expected  to  place  major  emphasis.  The  tea- 
chers of  other  grades  are  expected  to  give  incidental 
instruction  in  such  ideals  as  the  occasion  arises. 

"Each  subject  of  the  course  of  study  and  each 
extra  curricular  activity,  should  be  examined  to  deter- 
mine what  ideals  are  to  be  stressed  in  connection  with 
them.  For  each  subject  this  list  should  not  be  made  too 
large,  lest  extensity  of  attention  handicap  intensity 
of  emphasis. 

"The  foregoing  principles  deal  with  the  print- 
ed curriculum.  The  complete  course  of  study  should  in- 
clude supplementary  material,  drawn  from  personal  inci- 
dents and  from  school  and  community  situations.  This 
material,  which  obviously  cannot  be  printed,  becomes  a 
fluent  and  dependable  medium  of  instruction  that  is 
naturally  added  to  the  published  curriculum  by  the  teach- 
er in  the  presence  of  his  classes. 

"When  we  proceed  to  consider  methods  of  teach- 
ing, it  is  apparent  that  a favorable  feeling  for  each 
ideal  must  be  developed  in  order  to  give  it  vitality  as 
an  incentive  to  appropriate  actions. 

"Both  direct  and  indirect  instruction  should 
be  given,  but  the  chief  reliance  should  be  placed  upon 
the  indirect  method. 


- 
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"Suggestion  and  example  should  be  used  con- 
tinuously . 

"Reasoning,  argument  and  discussion  in  connec- 
tion with  problems  of  conduct  should  be  utilized.  Con- 
trasting cases  furnish  convincing  arguments. 

"Rewards  and  penalties  should  be  given  a fun- 
damental place  in  instruction  because  the  children  need 
the  reinforcement  of  both.  Rewards  as  well  as  punish- 
ments should  be  subtly  fitted  to  student  peculiarities. 

"The  conduct  assignment  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arfih  of  instruction.  Unless  ideals  are  worked  over  into 
action,  instruction  is  ineffective. 

"Traits  should  be  measured  where  measurement 
is  practicable. 

"ideals  should  be  generalized  with  a view  to 
integrating  the  personalities  of  children;  and  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  the  technique  of  applying  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  to  new  situations. 

"As  far  as  advisable,  appropriate  forms  of 
conduct  should  be  made  habitual. 

"in  all  work  upon  ideals  it  is  imperative  that 
the  active  interest  of  the  children  should  be  fostered 
by  the  use  of  the  foregoing  methods. "* 

But  this  approach  is  challenged  by  those  authors 


\ 


* W.W.  Charters,  The  Teaching  of  Ideals,  pp.  355-357 
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who  say  that  the  "prevailing  way  of  teaching  ideals  and 
standards  probably  do  little  good  and  may  do  harm  when 
the  ideals  set  before  the  pupils  contradict  the  practi- 
cal demands  of  the  very  situation  in  which  the  ideals 
are  taught.  Contradictory  demands  made  upon  the  child 
by  the  varied  situations  in  which  he  is  responsible  to 
adults  not  only  prevent  the  organization  of  a consistent 
character  but  actually  compel  inconsistency  as  the  price 
of  peace  and  self  respect.  There  is  a consequent  dilemma 
for  those  who  wish  to  control  behaviour  by  means  of  ab- 
stract ideals--such  control  can  apparently  be  achieved 
only  at  the  expense  of  satisfactory  adjustments  to  ex- 
isting groups  and  the  normal  growth  of  personality  de- 
pendent thereon.  Nevertheless,  the  dilemma  must  be  faced 
if  character  education  is  to  be  anything  more  than  the 
building  of  specific  behavior  habits  in  specific  situ- 
ations with  the  standard  of  criticism  located  in  personal 
happiness  rather  than  in  personal  and  social  growth."* 

He  finally  adds,  "it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  most 
children  can  be  taught  to  be  responsive  to  social  ideals 
unsupported  by  group  code  and  morale."*  In  this  same  re- 
gard the  authors  in  another  volume  believe  "that  the  con- 
duct trends  and  their  relations  to  one  another  in  indi- 
viduals are  the  precipitates  of  specific  experiences  and 

* Hartshome,  May,  and  Shuttleworth,  Studies  in  the  Nature 
of  Character,  Booh  III,  Studies  in  the  Organization  of 
Character,  pp.  377-379 
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are  functions  of  the  situations  to  which  they  have  be- 
come attached  by  habit"....  also  "that  these  specific 
trends  and  relationships  are  gathered  into  patterns 
which  represent  not  general  ideas  about  conduct,  but 
rather  specific  group  tendencies . From  this  data  the 
authors  develop  "the  theory  of  specificity  which  inter- 
prets behavior  as  a function  of  the  situation.  "*** **** 

This  raises  the  question,  can  religion  and 
character  be  taught,  or  are  they  'caught'?  This  is  an 
age  old  query.  Three  hundred  or  more  years  before  Christ 
this  very  experiment  was  being  tried  out  in  Greece.  K. 

F.  Freeman  says:  "The  training  of  character  was  before 
all  things  the  object  of  Hellenic  education;  it  was  this 
which  Hellenic  parents  particularly  demanded  of  the 
schoolmaster.  So  strongly  did  they  believe  that  virtue 
could  be  taught,  that  they  held  the  teacher  responsible 
for  any  subsequent  misdemeanor  of  his  pupils....  If  a 
Sophist  sued  a defaulting  pupil  for  an  unpaid  bill,  he 
was  regarded  as  ridiculous,  for  it  was  his  business  to 
teach  justice,  and  if  those  who  had  learned  under  him 
behaved  unjustly,  it  was  clearly  because  his  teaching  had 
been  worthless . "*’**•■»*•# 

**  Hartshome,  May,  and  Mailer,  Studies  in  the  Nature 
of  Character,  Book  II,  Studies  in  Service  and  Self 
Control,  p.  445 

***  Ibid.  p.  446 

****  k.F.  Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas,  p.  277 
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Not  many  years  ago  Dean  Walter  S.  Athem  con- 
ducted an  experiment  in  character  education  in  one  of  our 
eastern  cities.  He  relates  his  experience  as  follows:  "in 
one  of  my  week  day  religious  schools  every  child  cheated 
in  his  examinations . It  was  the  accepted  practice  in  the 
public  school  of  the  locality;  after  one  year  of  system- 
atic, moral  and  religious  instruction,  not  a single  child 
cheated.  Sixty  four  per  cent,  of  these  children  returned 
inaccurate  change  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  all 
but  one  returned  correct  change  at  the  end  of  a year  of 
instruction.  My  tests  show  the  improvement  is  much  more 
permanent  when  moral  instruction  is  accompanied  by  reli- 
gious sentiments  and  concepts.  These  tests  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence  that  virtue  can  be  taught  so  that  it 
controls  conduct  --  but  that  both  the  church  and  state 
are  failing  lamentably  as  teachers  of  morals  and  religion."* 
These  are  very  encouraging  indications,  and  lead 
us  to  believe  that  our  churches  and  schools  have  much  to 
learn  in  the  particular  field.  It  also  reveals  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  a real  system  for  religious  education. 

This  system  must  be  built  with  the  training  of  Christian 
character  as  its  goal.  We  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  at  this  particular  time,  and  as  yet  we  are  not  abso- 
lutely certain  where  to  place  the  greatest  emphasis  in 


* W.S.  Athem,  Character  Building  in  Democracy,  pp.  32,33 
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our  curriculum  construction  so  that  we  may  be  assured  of 
the  greatest  possible  results  in  character  development. 
Taken  altogether  then,  we  may  say  that  the  Church  con- 
fronts one  of  its  most  pressing  and  puzzling  problems 
in  connection  with  the  curricula  of  its  schools;  that 
the  church  is  gradually  but  thoroughly  awakening  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  this  problem;  that,  while 
much  has  been  done,  only  a beginning  has  as  yet  been  made 
in  providing  a suitable  religious  curriculum.*  What  the 
curriculum  of  the  future  will  be  we  shall  now  endeavor 
to  suggest. 


The  Curriculum  of  the  Future 

"The  leadership  of  such  social  prophets  as 
G-ladden,  Rauschenbush  and  Ward  to  name  but  three,  greatly 
stimulated  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  and 
let  to  the  search  for  concrete  remedies.  And  the  work  be- 
gun by  them  has  come  to  be  taken  as  the  outstanding  task 
of  the  church.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  character 
education?  Just  this;  the  movement  for  character  education 
is  in  part  the  product  of  this  new  social  vision.  The 
church's  acceptance  of  social  responsibility  involves  the 
obligation  of  preparing  its  membership  for  the  furtherance 


* Gr.H.  Betts,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p.  43 
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of  Its  ideals,  the  Impartation  of  information  the  stimu- 
lation of  righteous  desires  and  actual  participation  in 
social  projects.  To  live  in  the  nev;  day,  to  share  the 
social  outlook  and  passion,  and  to  assist  in  the  realiz- 
ation of  its  dreams,  requires  such  education  as  was  not 
dreamed  of  in  days  gone  by."*  The  intense  challenge  of 
such  a program  is  enough  to  throw  any  body  of  curricu- 
lum constructors  into  confusion.  Nevertheless  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  future  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  just 
such  issues  as  these.  As  3ower  says:  "It  is  generally 
accepted  by  the  scholars  in  this  field  that  the  new  cur- 
riculum will  be  based  largely  on  enriched  and  controlled 
experience.  Because  this  conception  is  so  completely 
different  from  historical  conceptions,  there  are  few  pre- 
cedents to  guide  one.  This  means  that  the  whole  problem 
of  curriculum  , construction  must  for  the  most  part  thought 
through  from  the  beginning  and  the  experience  curriculum 
constructed  upon  a new  psychological  basis.  One  thing  is 
perfectly  obvious  - the  experience  curriculum  will  be 
utterly  different  from  the  traditional  curricula.  Neither 
will  it  be  possible  no  matter  how  clear  the  basic  prin- 
ciples may  be,  to  set  up  out  of  hand  the  newer  type  of 
curriculum  without  a great  number  of  tentative  approaches 

* J.W.  Prince,  Character  Emphasis  in  Modern  Evangelical 
Churches,  Religious  Education  XXIV  (January  1929) , p.  51 
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and  a vast  amount  of  careful  and  widespread  experimen- 
tation.”* 

Just  what  forms  these  experiences  will  take  not 
even  the  most  educated  can  prophesy  with  any  great  amount 
of  certainty,  but  "there  will  be  experiences  of  organiz- 
ing groups  to  carry  out  Christian  purposes;  there  will  be 
activities  of  service,  recreation,  worship,  and  s tudy ; 
such  subjects  as  committee  work,  dramatic  performances, 
observation  trips,  manual  activities,  games,  parties, 
chart  and  poster  making,  discussion  meetings,  prayer 
services,  and  countless  other  activities  will  all  be 
entered  upon  with  definite  Christian  motives."**  In  other 
words  the  curriculum  will  endeavor  to  build  into  the  in- 
dividual a series  of  habitual  responses  a3  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  actual  experiences  the  individual  will  meet 
in  later  life.  "The  experience  curriculum  will,  then,  con- 
sist of  a body  of  carefully  selected  and  organized  expe- 
riences, lifted  out  of  the  actual,  ongoing  life  of  the 
person  or  of  the  social  group;  or  a critical  study  of  the 
situations  themselves  for  their  essential  factors  and 
their  possible  outcomes;  of  the  ideas,  ideals,  attitudes, 
and  habits  that  have  emerged  from  the  past  experience  of 
the  learner  and  of  the  vast  stores  of  historical  subject 

* W.C.  Bower,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p.163 

**  E.L.  Shaver,  Present  Day  Trends  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion, p.  78 
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matter,  that  have  descended  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  that  contain  in  organized  and  available  forms, 
the  best  that  the  race  has  thought  and  felt  and  purposed. 
One  will  miss  the  time  honored  text  books  and  schedules 
of  things  to  be  learned.  Instead  one  will  find  a body  of 
experience  that  is  feeling  its  way  from  point  to  point  of 
meaning  and  control  as  it  moves  out  into  the  uncharted 
areas  that  skirt  its  ever  widening  frontiers,  and  a rich 
body  of  source  material  in  which  the  learner  may  see  his 
own  experience  reflected  and  interpreted  and  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  may  deepen  his  own  insights  into  reality, 
widen  the  range  of  his  outlook  upon  life,  and  bring  his 
own  experience  under  conscious  and  certain  control  in 
the  light  of  the  most  dependable  knowledge,  the  worthiest 
ideals,  and  the  highest  purposes  of  the  race."* 


* W.C.  Bower,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  p.  179 
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